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of the Board of Di- 


report-apon the endowment of a fourth 
Professorship, respectfully submit the 


following, vis: 
ge 


The Board of Directors of Union 
, having been 
laced by yout choice in the responsi- 
le trust they hold, must be expected 
not only'to exercise a faithful oversight 
resént interests, but to consult 


and ‘with you for its future wel- 


_ fare. It is undér this obvious impres- 


sion of. their, duties they have been 
brought to the conclusion, that the time 
has:come when the venerable Synods of 


Nirginia and North Oarolina should 
take 


into serious consideration the ques- 


tidh of endowing a fourth Professorship 
in'this Institution. This conviction has 


of toil. 


by us after careful de- 


liberation, and we now ask your indul- 
ence while presenting briefly those 

views of the subject which rest with de- 

cigive Weight upon our minds. 

.. Permit us to observe in the outset, 

that two things must be regarded as 


settled opinions amongst us. 


> OneJj t the work of training the 
Ministi. Yresbyterian Church is 
not to be confided to one or two Theo- 
Jogical Seminaries, but should be dis- 
tributed amongst a number of them 


 Jocated in different sections of our de- 


nomination. It is certainly the preva- 


conviction, that our safety and the best 


. working of our ecclesiastical system re- 


quires this course. 

- The other is, that this Seminary is 
to be continued and sustained in its 
present location, and under its present 
control. This whole matter has been 


. thoroughly discussed, in all its bear- 


ings, again and again, that the well con- 
pes ote judgment of the Synods may be 
regarded as fixed, and no attempt could 
be wisely made to disturb it. If our 
Southern Zion were now undertaking, 
for the first, the work of providing for 
its wants of this kind, the question 
whéther one Seminary or two ought to 
be founded, would certainly be, at least, 
an open question. Even then, much 
might be adduced to show that, all 
things considered—looking with rea- 
sonable expectations to the blessings of 
a not distant future—our original posi- 
tion could not be improved. For it is 
manifest that, whenever the debility 


‘now oppressing our churches is re- 


moved—whenever they are pervaded 
by a atreng spiritual life, they will, 
under a moderate growth, soon furnish 
both this Seminary and the one at 
Columbia, with as many students as 
can be instructed to thie highest profit. 
But, as matters now stand—considering 
the advanced stage in our progress to- 
wards a complete endowment—the value 
of our buildings, our library, and more 
than sixty thousand dollars safely in- 
vested—the question of the perma- 
nency of the Seminary among us should 
be, and we hope is regarded as at rest. 
Now, if these things are so, then a 
question of great magnitude immediate- 
ly arises, which is this—Shall we barely 
sustain our Seminary at the point 
where it now.stands, or shall we unite 
in earnest efforts of some kind to give 
it an enlarged influence over our spirit- 
ual commonwealth? We trust that 
this latter feeling is the only one any 
of us can be satisfied to cherish. That 
its prosperity isnot now wkat we desire 
to see, is mournfully apparent. With 
a fidelity and courage under most dis- 
‘heartening circumstances, which does 
them honour in the sight of God and 
his people, have the beloved brethren 
now here laboured through a long night 
We bless God for the good 
they have done. If none other has 
been effected, (a thing.by no means to 
be believed,) they have at least shown 
to their pupils, and all their brethren, 
the edifying example of men who, in 
the service of their Master, ‘have 
borne, and have had patience, and for 
his name’s sake laboured, and have not 
fainted.” 
True, indeed, the root of the difficul- 
is far more in the churches than in 
the Seminary. Young men here are 
so few, chiefly because religion in the 
churches is so low. Butstill the fact is 
undeniable, that we do not draw here 
all the materials now existing, and le- 
gitimately belonging to us; and it is 
clear to our conviction, that even in a 
revived state of piety, our condition in 
this respect would not be much better. 
The actual number here would doubtless 


_be greater; but the proportion turnin 


_ing to cover, as We 0 


their ‘faces in other directions woul 
hardly be less. We are, therefore, fail- 
ht with our in- 
fluence, the ground fairly our own, and 
are consequently failing to answer fully 
the great purpose for which the founda- 
tions of this school were laid, amid the. 
rayers, and tears, and labours of the 
poopie and ministers of Christ our Sa- 
Wiour. 
_ It is this state of things which has 
mainly brought us to the conclusion be- 
fore mentioned, that the endowment of 
a fourth Professorship should be now 
contemplated by the Synods. We are 
pursuaded that the remedy of our pres- 
ent afflictions, and the source of our 
future prosperity, so far as the Semi- 
nary can effect either, are to be, for the 
most part, found in the success of this 
measure. Qur reasons for this opinion 
are.such as the following: | 
The chief value of any Institution 
of learning must depend upon its com- 
pleteness of preparation to supply its 
students with the most thorough in- 
struction. Whatever importance ma: 
be attached to other things, they hol 
very subordinate place to 
But how can it be attainéd, except 
by introducing the well-known advan- 
tages resulting from a division of la- 
our. All our operations of commerce, 
manufactures, mec and agricul- 
ture are moving, forward. under. the in- 
fluenee of this: primeiple, Jt is giving 
new impulse to our schools of secular 


perms And can any man of intelli- 
gence claim that Theology, the noblest 
of all sciences, and immeasurably the 


lent, perhaps almost the unanimous | 


equip) 
fessors. The nece 
the same, whether the number of stu- 
dents be twenty or one hundred. The 
deliberate judgment of our whole Church 
has been recently pronounced upon this 
point in the elections to the three Semi- 
naries immediately under the care of 
our General Assembly. 

2. This introduces our second reason, 
viz: if we mean to sustain ourselves 
fairly on a level with others in our 
Church, we are shut up to this mea- 
sure. A certain kind of competition 
will always exist between. Theological, 
as well as between other schools. More- 
over, it is not an injurious thing, but of 
a healthful tendency, when regulated 
by generous and pious feelings. Now 
what else can we expect than to be kept 
in the back-ground, in the eye of the 
Church, as long as we are not prepared 
to show a furniture for our work equal 
to that of others? Princeton, Alle- 
ghen , and Danville are to have each 
our Professors. And we know too well 

the enterprise and wisdom of our breth- 
ren of the Columbia Seminary, to enter- 
tain a doubt as to what they will speed- 
ily do. While the other Seminaries 
are wisely extending and strengthening 
their foundations, shall we alone be 
deaf to the voice of God’s providence, 
so plainly saying—“ Be ye also en- 
larged?” Shall not our sense of duty 
to the Church, nay, even our honest 
ride forbid the idea of our laggin 
ehind? How forcibly do all the cael 
suggestions of the past, and the exigen- 
cies of the present urge us forward! 

But, supposing the desirableness of 
the measure conceded, the question re- 
mains, Is it practicable? With very 
many the fear that it is not will be the 
great difficulty, and we do not pretend 
to conceal its magnitude. But we may 
be permitted to point out the light 
in which this subject appears to our 
minds. 

1. If the measure proposed be of 
vital importance, or even highly de- 
sirable, nothing short of insurmountable 
obstacles should keep us back. 

2. If the ea ancth of the measure 
be conceded, are we not warranted, nay, 
bound to trust in God for its successful 
accomplishment? The exigency arises 
in the operation of his holy providence ; 
may we not confide in that providence 
to prosper the work of our hands in 
this wing which we undertake for his 
glory? Were our way utterly dark, it 
might still be the duty of faith to “stay 
ourselves upon the God of our salva- 
tion,” and go forward.” 

8. But, after all, what great difficulty 
exists in the case? What are forty 
thousand dollars to two Synods em- 
bracing more than six thousand fami- 
lies, and about twenty-two thousand 
church members? Not more than the 
amount of one common private fortune 

iven to complete the preparation of 
this important Institution for the work 
God has given it todo. Let uslook at 
the noble example of the Synod of 
Kentucky. With not much more than 
one-third of our members, she has come 
forward to furnish sixty thousand dol- 
lars towards the endowment of her 
Seminary; and this after a large ex- 
nditure recently upon her College. 
May her energy and faith provoke us 
to a similar good work. 

4. No time could be chosen more 
auspicious than the present. Money is 
greatly more abundant than it has 

en; but is not yet depreciated, as 
it probably will be. 

5. The weight of these considerations 
receives no small addition from another, 
which is this: we should only be carry- 
ing out the original scheme of this 
Seminary. ‘ 

The second article, section 1, of its 
plan contains these words When 
the Seminary shall be completely or- 

nized, there shall not be fewer than 
oe Professorships.” It commenced 
its operations under its present plan in 
1826; and now, after the lapse of 
twenty-nine years, instead of invigora- 
ting its life in this matter to the high- 
est, we are barely sustaining it at the 
lowest point at which our fathers thought 
it pres exist. We are, in fact, at this 
day below our own views and actions of 
former years, when, with the aid of our 
assistant teacher, we had practically 
four Professors. 

We are, therefore, proposing no nov- 
elty, but only that we now ascend to 
the elevation from which those great 
and good men viewed this whole sub- 
ject, and do what they manifestly ex- 
pected to be done. 

6. We have great satisfaction in be- 
ing able to state for the encouragement 
of our churches in this matter, that the 
prospects of the Seminary for the next 
= are greatly improved. From the 

est information we have received, we 
may hope to find the number of our 
students doubled, if not more. We 
trust we have passed the lowest point 
of depression, and that God is about to 
‘look down from heaven, and behold, 
and visit the vine and the vineyard, 
(our Church,) which his hand ghath 

lanted.”” ‘Return, OQ Lord, how 
ong? and let it repent thee concerning 
thy servants. Make us glad accordin 
to the days wherein thou hast afflicte 
us, and the years wherein we have seen 
evil.”” 

Such is an outline of the reasons 
which have led us to believe that we 
should endeavour, by the help of God, 
to endow a fourth Professorship here, 
and that the end can be attained. 

Those who have gone before us have 
done much for our benefit. Let us 
arise and strengthen our hands in this 
work, and send its blessings down to 
those who may come after us. 

We do not hesitate to say, that the 
value of what has been already done 
must be in a great measure lost, if we 
fail. | 

And now, having earnestly sought 
the blessing of God upon our delibera- 
tion on this important subject, we en- 
treat it, dear brethren, upon yours. 

May the history of this year, when 
written, show that’we were men “ that 


had understanding of the times, to 
know what Israel ought todo.” 


The following letter was received 
some time since, and would have been 
inserted immediately, but that about 
the time it reached us, another commu- 
nication on the same subject sppeared 
in our columns, which, we presumed, 
would be considered as a sufficient cor- 
rection of the statements of our corres- 
pondent. As the estimable writer of 
the following, however, still thinks that 
its publication is necessary, we cheer- 
fully lay it before our readers. 


Penpveron, 8. C., June 3d, 1853. 
Messrs. Editors—In The Presbyte- 
rian of the 28th ult., your correspond- 
ent writing from Charles- 
ton says :—“ The African Presbyterian 
Church, which, I recollect, so fascinated 
yourself and others at the meeting of 
the Assembly, is not in as flourishing a 
condition as it was. The explanation 
given is singular and significant. The 
more aged, as well as more respectable 
coloured communicants say that they 
prefer to worship in the ‘white peo- 
ple’s church,’ where they have always 
worshipped, and where they joined the 
Church at first. How natural is this, 
and how strong their ties of friendship ! 
The slave prefers the gallery with his 
master in God’s house, rather than sit 
in the highest seat in an edifice equally 
as good !”’ 
believe as firmly as my brother, 
Dr. M., (whom I recognize all through 
this letter,) in the kindly feelings which 
prevail between our slaves and their 
masters, and which, he says, are mani- 
fested in this desire to worship to- 
ei but I do not believe that this 
riendship explains the fact he states; 
and having been concerned in the origi- 
nation of that undertaking, I would beg 
of you space for a few remarks upon 
our friend’s notice of it. And first, 
what he calls the African Presbyterian 
church, is not a church, but simply a 
domestic mission—a mission to the ne- 
groes of Charleston. The edifice was 
ut up as a place of special religious 
instruction for the coloured members of 
the Second Presbyterian Church, and 
for the black population generally. It 
was believed that elaborate and refined 
uiscourses, prepared not at all for the 
slave, but only for his master, could be 
of but very partial benefit to the negro, 
and that his spiritual good demanded a 
— ministry. At the same time, 
there was every conceivable objection 
to the isolation of this class, so far as 
concerned Church discipline. The 
plan devised, therefore, was to provide 
them a special preacher, and a special 
place of preaching; but while the col- 
oured members of the Second Church 
were encouraged to attend at this new 
place of worship, they were not required 
to do so, for the undertaking stretched 
far out beyond them in its design and 
object. No new or separate church 
having been comtemplated or desired, 
the minister was simply a missionary 
occupying an outpost of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, and introducing 
all his converts to that session for ex- 
amination and reception by them into 
that same membership. 


So much for the plan. As to its 
working, Iam sad and sorry, indeed, to 
believe there is too much trath in “‘ Ken- 
tucky’s’’ statement, that the mission is 
not as flourishing as it was last year. 

But what is the explanation which 
he furnishes? He says, ‘‘it is a singu- 
lar and signihcant one.’’ I confess, it 
does strike my mind as singular enough. 
Who its author, or who its communica- 
tor to ** Kentucky”’ could have been, I 
know not; but if any white man—any 
man of any sense or observation—any 
man knowing at all the religious condi- 
tion of the black population of Charles- 
ton, and what their religious wants de- 
mand—knowing, in fact, the condition 
of the more ignorant and irreligious 
part of the population, whether white 
or black, of any of our cities, and what 
is necessary in order to their enlighten- 
ment and salvation; if any man, hav- 
ing one spark of interest in this mission, 
or one notion of its real nature, and 
extent, and design; if, in short, any 
man having any other feelings towards 
it, but those of opposition or contempt 
—if any such man were the author of 
this explanation, it must be admitted to 
be, indeed, a singular one. Here is a 
Christian mission set on foot among 
thousands and thousands of a popula- 
tion, whom the benefits of the Chris- 
tian pastorate have failed to reach, just 
as both you and Rev. Stuart Robinson 
will be alike ready to admit they have 
failed to reach a large part of the popula- 
tion of every city in Christendom ; and 
being a new, and, in some respects, a 
pecaliar work, it has, of course, its own 
peculiar difficulties to encounter, besides 
those general ones which always meet 


‘the ambassadors of Christ; and so, 


half a dozen years after the commence- 
ment of that which cannot be said to 
be fairly tried and proved in less than 
the life-time of at least one generation 
of men, here comes a visitor from Ken- 
tucky, who finds the mission less pros- 

erous than it was last year. Whether 
* was or was not then fascinated with 
this mode of carrying the gospel to our 
slaves, ddes not very distinctly appear ; 
but he recollects that you were, and he 
curtly communicates to you the fact, 
with an explanation. That explanation 
is, that the mission flourishes not, 
because ‘*the more aged, as well as res- 
pectable coloured communicants prefer 
to sit in the gallery!” &. Mirabile 
dictu! There is here no word of any 
opposition of the carnal heart to God's 
truth—of any hostility of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, to the opera- 
tions of this mission—of any unfaith- 
fulness in the ministers or a em- 

loyed—of any flagging of zeal, or 
to well the church from 
whose bosom this stream of Christian 
love first gushed forth. It is not any 
unbelief on the part of man; it is not 
any untoward dispensations of Divine 
Providence; it is not any adverse pur- 
pose of Divine Sovereignty—no, it is 
none of these, or any other like causes 
which have caused the decline in ques- 
tion; but simply, and singularly, and 
significantly here is “the explanation,”’ 


ja dozen or more old “‘ mammas"’ and old 


“daddies” connected with the Second 
Presbyterian Church prefer a seat in the 
gallery, where they can look on their 
master and mistress worshipping in the 
pew below stairs! You might just as 
well have been told that your city mis- 
sions in New York or Philadelphia will 
fail of conveying the truth of Christ 
into the dens of iniquity and corrup- 
tion which are found there, whenever it 
shall prove that a dozen or twenty aged 
and respectable poor people prefer a 
free seat in one of your established 
churches, to a participation in the toils 
and trials of such a mission. 

That the explanation given to and 
by “Kentucky” is not correct, is made 
plain from one single fact, and that is, 
that the similar effort of the Episcopa- 
lians commenced at the same time with 
ours, and, in nearly all respects, iden- 
tical with it in plan and principles, con- 
tinues to flourish well. 

It would take more space than you 
can allow, and more writing than m 
weak eyes (in the hope of saving whic 
fre.a entire loss, I had to quit that mis- 
sion,) will endure, for me to tell you 
what is the true explanation of its pre- 
sent decline. I trust in God, that he 
will shortly raise up a man to take the 
charge of that mission, now vacant, and 
that he will bless it to many of the sa- 
ble inhabitants of Charleston. 

I will only add, that I regret the more 
that “Kentucky” should have dispar- 
aged this mission, because giving, as he 
does, so glowing a description of all our 
other interests in Charleston, it will be 
considered that the character and pros- 
pects of the undertaking in question 
must be bad, indeed, when even this 
cheerful and loving brother, so anxious 
to say friendly things, can find nothing 
better to write about this affair. The 
question of city missions—the question, 
why our Church does not more effect- 
ually reach the poor, and ignorant, 
and vicious in all our cities, is one of 
deep interest and importance at the pre- 
sent time to many on both sides of the 
Themes” controversy. There 
are ignorant and vicious negroes enough 
in Charleston outside of every church 
organization (to say nothing of the de- 
plorable ignorance and vice which, as 
all well-informed persons will admit, 
is to be found there, even among col- 
oured members of the Church,) to make 
it desirable that good men should never 
be found discouraging any sincere and 


legitimate effort to diminish these evils. 
J. B. A. 


the Presbyterian. 
Eminent Persons Abroad. 


No. XXXIV. 
DR. ABERCROMBIE AND DR. ALLISON. 


I did not meet Dr, ABERCROMBIE 
quite as a stranger; for I had ex- 
changed a letter or two with him, and 
had received an act of kindness from 
him, previous to my going to Edin- 
burgh. But [ did not know, after all, 
what sort of a man I should find. I 
knew, indeed, that he was a great man, 
and a good'man; but whether his 
greatness or his goodness was to be 
the more apparent—whether I was to 
be more impressed with the philoso- 
— or the Christian, or the friend, 

had no means of forming a conjec- 
ture. 

Well, I found in him a beautiful 
sample of simplicity, humility, and true 
dignity. In his person he was rather 
short and thick; was perfectly bland 
and courteous in his manners; had a 
countenance indicating great thought- 
fulness, and yet expressive of an exube- 
rance of great and generous feeling. 
He made me feel at home the moment 
that I had shaken hands withhim. He 
had lost his wife not long before—a 
lady of the rarest intellectual and mo- 
ral qualities, and the family were still 
in mourning for her. He had seven 
daughters, all unmarried, and all at 
home; ranging from perhaps five or six 
to one or two and twenty years of age ; 
and I may venture to say, on this side 
the water, that I have never seen a 
greater amount of female loveliness in 
any family. One of them has since 
been married, and death has made one 
or two inroads upon the circle; but 
several of them still remain, occupants 
of the same dwelling in which I had 
the pleasure of seeing them. 

I saw Dr. Abercrombie, during my 
brief stay. in Edinburgh, several times, 
both at his own house, and in several 
circles to which I was invited. I al- 
ways found him unassuming, affable, 
and communicative. On one occasion 
he talked a good deal about Edward 
Irving. He seemed to have watched 
his career with a no small degree of in- 
terest from early life; and though he 
feared that he had, to some extent, 
acted a part, yet he also believed that 
he was constitutionally unlike other 
people, and that we ought charitably 
to impute to this a large part of the 
strange things with which he was charg- 
able. Dr. Abercrombie knew him, or 
knew of him, as a school-master, and 
while he was a young man; and he 
was said to have practised extreme se- 
verity towards his pupils, and, in one 
instance, to have nearly pulled off a 
child’s ear. The Doctor presented me 
with several of his books, and, among 
others, with a small one of a religious 
character, which had then passed 
through five editions, and in respect 
to which, he said, he could state a 
very remarkable fact—namely, that it 
had been much praised by Presbyte- 
rians, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, 
and Quakers. When I expressed some 
surprise that he could have written so 
extensively for the press, and upon sub- 
jects not immediately connected with 

is profession, he told me, that nearly 
all his books had been written as he 
was riding in his carriage; and that, 
from long habit, he could think to 
much better advantage in his carriage 
than any where else. He asked me if 
I knew who was the writer of various 
articles in the New York Observer, 
signed “M.S.” I told him that it was 
a particular friend of mine—the late 
Dr. Nevins of Baltimore. He replied, 
that he had been _ delighted with the 
articles, and he doubted whether there 


was a more gifted or attractive writer 
then on the stage. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the kindness with which he treated 


me while I remained in Edinburgh, or 
the affectionate manner in which he 
took leave of me. I corresponded with 
him as long as he lived, and I still think 


‘of him as one of the choicest specimens 


of humanity. 

I had a letter to Dr. ALLIsoNn from 
Miss Edgeworth, that introduced me 
into one of the most cultivated and 
agreeable circles in Edinburgh. Dr. 
Allison is the son of the celebrated 
Episcopal clergyman, who is the author 
of the work on “ Taste,” and also of a 
volume of sermons on the “ Seasons,” 
and other kindred subjects, which used 
to be in great repute as specimens of 
beautiful writing. Iwas much in hopes 
of being able to see the old gentleman; 
but he was too infirm to see any body, 
though he sent me a very kind message, 
and his daughter gave me an engraving 
of him, which was said to be a very 
perfect likeness. Dr. Allison is the bro- 
ther of the celebrated historian, and 
was—and, [ suppose, still is—a Pro- 
fessor in the Medical Department of 
the University of Edinburgh. He is 
truly a splendid man—splendid in his 
person, in his manners, and in his in- 
tellect. Though he was perfectly ac- 
cessible, there was a sort of natural no- 
bility about him, that could scarcel 
fail to command both respect and ad- 
miration. His wife was the daughter 
of the late Dr. James Gregory, one of 
the greatest medical lights of Scot- 
land, and the ea of another 
famous Dr. Gregory, who wrote the 
well-known “ Legacy to a Daughter.” 
Mrs. Allison joined to the finest talents 
and accomplishments, the most gentle 
and benevolent spirit, and was equally 
admired and loved by all who knew 
her. After the death of her father-in- 
law, the Rev. A. Allison, she wrote me 
a long and beautiful letter, giving me a 
minute account of his latter days, and 
representing to me with great vivid- 
ness the uncommon grace and loveli- 
ness of his character. Within the last 
year or two, she has closed her own 
earthly career. 

I met a delightful party at Dr. Alli- 
son's at breakfast. Besides several very 
agreeable ladies, there was Sir Davip 
Brewster, of whom [ have already 
given some account; Sir WiLtLram Ha- 
MILTON—short, rather thick, of a dark 
complexion, and fine eye; a little re- 
tiring in his manner, but very sociable, 
when he becomes engaged in conversa- 
tion; the Rev. J. Srvciarr, an Episco- 
clergyman—a son of the late Sir 

ohn Sinclair, and brother of the cele- 
brated authoress—a man of gentle- 
manly manners and cultivated mind; 
LEonARD HoRNER, a man of a remark- 
ably fine intellect, and brother of the 
late Francis Horner, who died young, 
but not till he had attained great emi- 
nence; and Professor PILLANs, a most 
agreeable and interesting person, from 
whom I received great kindness. Af.- 
ter we had despatched George Thomp- 
son and the Slavery question, (and I 
still found myself among reasonable 
people,) Dr. Allison and some other of 
the gentlemen made particular inqui- 
ries in respect to our colleges, and 
especially in regard to the manner of 
conferring degrees; and I shrewdly 
suspected, that if they had spoken out 
all that was in their minds, they would 
have adverted to the fact, that we were 
too disinterested to keep all our hon- 
ours at home. There was quite a vigo- 
rous discussion at the breakfast-table 
on the subject of quack medicines, as 
they exist in the United States, and 
—— of Morrison’s pills; and 

r. Horner expressed the opinion, that 
there should be a direct interference 
of the Legislature in reference to it, 
while Dr. Allison doubted its practi- 
cability. Sir William Hamilton had 
many inquiries to make concerning 
Professor Stuart, with whose character 
and writings he seemed to be well ac- 
quainted; and expressed the opinion, 
that the system of doctrine which he 
had put forth in his Commentaries was 
certainly not more than a modified 
form of Calvinism. I inferred, how- 
ever, from what he said, that he was 
by no means wanting in respect for 
Professor Stuart’s talents and attain- 
ments. 

The Allison family, like the family 
of Dr. Abercrombie, was apparently a 
perfect specimen of taste, and dig- 
nity, and refinement. ‘'Bhey had many 
curiosities to exhibit, and, among them, 
one or two very curious letters of Ro- 
bert Burns, addressed to their father, 
the Rev. Mr. Allison. I think of them 
most gratefully as they were; but if I 
should return to Edinburgh now, I 
should find that sad changes had come 
over them. 


LETTER FROM CLEVELAND. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESSYTERIAN.| 


Cievetanp, Ohio, July 13, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—Take it all in all, 
Cleveland is, I think, the most beauti- 
ful city of the many beautiful young 
cities of the West. Nashville is very 
aristocratic, and very beautiful: Madi- 
son is very beautiful, embosomed among 
her hills, and bathing her feet in ‘the 
beautiful river:”” Terre Haute is beau- 
tiful—a smart, young, joyful queen of 
the prairies: Columbus, Dayton, Spring- 
field, Logansport, Peoria—all are beau- 
tiful; but, take it all in all, Cleveland 
must still bear off the palm, as the most 
beautiful city of the many beautiful 
cities of the West. What, with the 
shoreless horizon of Lake Erie—her 
still waters smoking with steamers, and 
dotted all over with white gleaming 
sails; an eighty-feet elevation above 
the Lake; Ohio city across the river, 
with her university heights; the wilder- 
ness of forest trees and shrubbery in 
which she is nearly hidden; her broad 
streets, her hum of business, her thou- 
sand carriages and equestrians dashing 
in all directions ; her elegant residences, 
her churches, her improving Marine 
Hospital, her medical colleges, her halls, 
her splendid hotels. Cleveland has few 
compeers, and no rivals, in the length 
and breadth of our land. 

One serious but unavoidable objection 
there is, however, to the city—the clouds 
of dust in which she is sometimes nearly 
obscured. Crossing the wide streets at 
such seasons, is nearly as perilous as 
fishing for cod on the Grand Banks in 


a heavy fog—one does nét know at 
what moment they a! be run down 
and crushed under. The corporation 


limits are widely extended. From the 
junction of the Cuyahoga with the Lake 
to the end of Euclid street is, I think, 
four miles. The base line stretching 
across from the Lake toward the river 
again, must be of equal extent. With- 
in this triangle is a population of thirty 
thousand only: Ohio city, with her 
eight thousand inhabitants, is across the 
river; and of the numerous streets in- 
terlacing it, not one is as yet paved. 
But, after a heavy rain, when the dust 
is laid, and the green trees and shrub- 
bery are all washed clean, the forest 
city is, indeed, exceedingly beautiful. 

One peculiarity of Cleveland, and a 
very striking one to the stranger, is the 
number of carriages of all descriptions 
—and some most anomalous nondes- 
cripts—constantly passing and re-pass- 
ing, from sunrise till long after sunset— 
sulkies, buggies, broughams, barouches, 
close carriages, &c. with cabs, and lines 
upon lines of "busses. One of our face- 
tious editors, a few days since, offered 
a reward “for the Clevelander iri com- 
fortable circumstances, who does not 
own at least a horse and buggy.” 

A still more charming feature than 
this, in our streets, early in the morn- 
ing and after sundown, is young ladies 
on horseback, singly, or in troops, and 
often unattended. To me it is a beau- 
tiful sight; and I hope the “ good time”’ 
is coming, when rosy health, from cheer- 
ful, vigorous out-door exercise will be 
deemed the loveliest physical charm in 
our now beautiful, but pale sisters and 
daughters. 

In my next I will gossip about the 
churches of Cleveland. F. T. B. 


Rules for a Profitable Sabbath. 


In the first place, watch and pray, 
as you value your souls, against a spirit 
of carelessness and indifference in reli- 

ion. Remember that the life of a 

hristian is a life of self-denial. It is 
@ race, @ pilgrimage, a warfare; its ex- 
ercises are described by wrestling, striv- 
ing, watching, and the like. And of all 
the drones in the world, drones in God’s 
hive are the least deserving the appro- 
bation of the Church, and the most 
under the frownof heaven. The Scrip- 
tures probably contain no expression of 
displeasure more impressive than that 
which is addressed to the Laodiceans 
on this very subject:—‘‘ So, then, be- 
cause thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.” Yet it is astonishing how 
soon we may be beguiled into such a 
frame of mind. The commonness of 
religious exercises, the attractions of 
the world, and above all, the corrup- 
tions of depraved nature, have a con- 
stant influence to produce this awful 
indifference. And few greater evi- 
dences can be afforded of it than the 
neglecting the worship of God in his 
sanctuary, or carelessly trifling with the 
morning of a Lord's day. 

Secondly. Riseearly. Your enjoy- 
ment of the Sabbath, and your attend- 
ance upon the worship of God in the 
morning of it, greatly depend upon this. 
If you have much to do before you can 
unite with God’s people in his house, 
the time of your rising must be arranged 
accordingly. A lazy, sluggish profes- 
sor, who can satisfy himself with con- 
suming the best part of the morning in 
bed, is but ill-prepared for the service 
of his Maker in the course of it. And 
scandalous it certainly is to any one 
who names the name of Christ, that a 
man who would rise for a six-pence at 
almost any hour on any other day in 
the week, should shut his ears on the 
morning of the Sabbath, when God js 
calling to him from heaven, and be 
lulled by the devil to sleep. The con- 
duct of the wicked, who can rise at any 
time to unite in a party of pleasure; 
the conduct of heathens, who are wait- 
ing the rising of the sun, in order to 
pay the earliest adorations to him as 
soon as he makes his appearance; in a 
word, the conduct of even Satan him- 
self, who is always on the alert to des- 
troy, if possible, the comforts and souls 
of men, is @ sufficient reproof to such 
individuals. 

Thirdly. Endeavour to enjoy a good 
Saturday evening. It was a custom 
with the Jews here a season of pre- 

aration previous to the duties of the 
Sabbath. Their Sabbath began at six 
in the evening, and at three in the 
afternoon began the preparation. God 
grant us that anxiety for the enjoyment 
of the Sabbath which will lead to a pre- 
paration for it as far as we are able; 
and a good frame of mind on a Satur- 
day evening will seldom lull a person 
to sleep, or make him indifferent about 
the worship of God on a Sabbath morn- 


ing. 
Fourthly and lastly. Think of the 
rapid approach of death, and endeavour 
to realize yourselves the views and feel- 
ings you will then have of what you 
have been, and what you have done, 
and what you have left undone, when 
you are just going to give in your ac- 
count unto God. It is a lamentable 
fact, there are not a few in our church- 
es or congregations who are all their 
life lon iaating thorns in that pillow 
upon which at last they must lie down 
and die; and none are doing this more 
effectually than the careless and the 
slothful. “Ah!” says one on a death- 
bed, **that I had been more actively 
engaged in the service of God!” “O!” 
cries another in the anguish of his soul, 
‘“‘that I could but live my time over 
ain! What a different person would 
Ibe! O! the sins I have committed, 
the duties I have neglected, the Sab- 
baths I have murdered!” But it is in 
vain! He is just on the borders of 
eternity ; and all the wealth of worlds 
can neither purchase him a respite from 
death, nor afford him an opportunity 
of retrieving his condition for ever! 
“‘Q, that they were wise, that they un- 
derstood this, that they would consider 
their latter end!’’—Old Periodical. 


Sleeping in Church. 


It is a shame when the church itself 
is ® cemetery, where the living sleep 
above ground, as the dead do beneath.— 


SUDDEN GLORY. 


The late Mr. Hall, of Arnsby, (father 
of the distinguished Robert Hall,) Mr. 
Evans of Foxton, and Mr. Christian of 
Shepherd—three eminently excellent 
ministers—attended a pastoral confer- 
ence at Mr. Woodman’s, Sutten in the 
Elms, all in Leicestershire. The day 
was solemn, and the discourses deliv- 
ered were very interesting and appro- 
priate. In the evening oes ministers 
spent their time together in the most 
agreeable conversation. Among other 
subjects, one of them proposed for dis- 
cussion that passage in Job ix. 23: 
‘“‘If the scourge slay suddenly, he will 
laugh at the trial of the innocent.” 
Deep seriousness pervaded the conver- 
sation, while each minister gave his 
thoughts on the text. When it came 
to Mr. Christian’s turn to speak, he 
dwelt upon the subject with an unusual 
degree of feeling. He considered it as 
referring to the sudden death of the 
righteous; and was expatiating very 
largely on the desirableness of such an 
event, and the happy surprise with 
which it would be attended, whon, 
amidst a flood of rapturous tears, he 
took his flight from the world while 
the words were yet faltering on his 
tongue. At their next social meeting 
Mr. Woodman preached with reference 
to the event, from the text, “And it 
came to pass, as they still went on and 
talked, that behold, there appeared a 
chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and 
parted them both asunder; and Elijah 
went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” 
2 Kings ii. 11. 

‘‘ Blessed are those servants whom 
the Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
watching. And if he come in the se- 
cond watch, or come in the third watch, 
and find them so, blessed are those ser- 
vants.’’— Watchman and Reflector. 


SABBATH EVENING. 


How calmly sinks the parting sun! 

Yet twilight lingers still, 
As beautiful as dreams of heaven, 

It slumbers on the hill; 
Earth sleeps, with all her glorious things, 
Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 
And, rendering back the hues above, 
Seems resting in a trance of love. 


Round yonder rocks the forest trees 
In shadowy groups recline, 

Like saints at evening bowed in prayer 
Around their holy shrine; 

And through their leaves the night winds blow 

So calm and still—their music low 

Seems the mysterious voice of prayer 

Soft echoed on the evening air. 


And yonder western throng of clouds, 
Retiring from the sky, 
So calmly move, so softly glow, 
They seem, to Fancy’s eve, 
Bright creatures of a better sphere 
Come down at noon to worship here, 
And from their sacrifice of love 
Returning to their home above. 


The blue isles of the golden sea, 
The night arch floating high, 
The flowers that gaze upon the heavens, 
The bright streams leaping by, 
Are living with Religion—deep 
On earth and sea its glorious sleep, 
And mingle with the starlight rays, 
Like the soft light of parted days, 


The spirit of the holy eve 

Comes through the silent air 

To feeling’s hidden spring, and wakes 
A gush of Music there! 

And the far depths of ether beam 

So passing fair, we almost dream 
That we can rise and wander through 
Their open paths of trackless blue. 


Each soul is filled with glorious dreams, 
Each pulse is beating wild, 
And thought is soaring to the shrine 
Of Glory undefiled! 
And holy aspirations start 
Like blessed angels from the heart, 
And bind—for earth’s dark ties are riven— 
Our spirits to the gates of heaven. 


— 


The Throne of Grace. 


The righteous Lord sits upon that 
throne; but his face has no frown upon 
it; his voice has no terror in it. On 
whatever part of that throne you cast 
your eye, you see it inscribed with 
grace in all its variety of application to 

our circumstances. There is grace to 

lot out your trespasses, though they be 
‘red like crimson.” There is grace to 
purify your hearts, though they be full 
of all uncleanness. There is oe to 
subdue your enemies, though they 
“‘come upon you as a flood.” There 
is grace to console you amidst all your 
sorrows, though they be great, and mul- 
tiplied and protracted. There is grace 
to guide you through life, to cheer you 
in death, and to carry you to heaven; 
and, as surely as God sits upon the 
throne of grace, so surely will he listen 
to the prayer@ that you prefer at his 
footstool, and uphold the character 
which he himself has enstamped upon 
it, by freely tendering and imparting 
to you whatsoever you ask in sincerity 


and faith.— Rev. Dr. A. Thomson. 


Protestant Worship at Rome. 


A letter from the Rev. Edward La- 
throp, pastor of the Baptist Tabernacle 
church in New York, dated at Rome, 
says: 

“Tt is a most gratifying fact, that 
amidst the gross darkness that prevails 
here, there is one spot at least from 
which the light of @ pure Christianity 
emanates. In the house of the Hon. 
Mr. Cass, re d’Affaires of the 
United States, public worship is regu- 
larly held every Lord’s day. The offi- 
ciating minister is the Rev. Mr. Baird, 
son of Dr. Baird of New York, who is 
well known for the interest he has so 
long manifested in behalf of the Catho- 
lics of our own and of foreign countries. 
If I should remain in Rome another 
Sabbath, I expect to enjoy the privi- 
lege, through the invitation of Mr. 
Baird, of preaching to the little com- 
pany who are assembled from time to 
time in the “upper room,” which has 
been appropriated to religious worship. 
It is certainly an occasion of no little 
interest to stand in @ spot where, cen- 
turies ago, the greatest of the apostles 
was ‘not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ,’ and to be permitted, though 
very imperfectly, and in much conscious 
unworthiness, to preach that same gos- 
pel, which now, as then, ‘is the power 


| Fuller. 


of God, and the wisdom of God.’”’’ 


Why Clergymen “Die at the Top.” 


A correspondent of the New York 
Journalof Commerce, deseribing the late 
attack of the Rev. Dr. Smyth of Charles- 


ton, South Carolina, wi ysis in 
the cars, on his way home from Phila- 
delphia to Charleston, thys speaks of 
the character of the disease, and of the 
comparative liability of clergymen to 
it. 

“The real fearfulness of this disease arises 
from the fact that while it 80 noiselessly assails 
the body, it seems often to aim its destructive 
influence at the mind, and uently leaves it 
a pitiable wreck, sometimes when the body is 
in a robust state. There are living melancholy 
instances of this, in some divines of distinction 
in the country, who, in the Indian's expressive 
phrase, are ‘dead at tom’ while the trunk is firm 
and life-like. One case exists in which, with a 
power of voluble speech, the individual cannot 
connect the idea in his mind with its appropriate 
word, though he sometimes seems to a 

it. Thus he addressed a brother clergyman as 
‘Mr. Scripture.’ Although Dr. Smyth has not 
been so severely handled as was at first feared, 
it is intimated that he was once before slightiy 
touched by this insidious enemy; if > 
ve Teason Tor 

disorder seldom appears among our public statess 
men, whose brains being 80 often heated with 
the dreams of ambition, ~y be supposed to 
be — exposed to sach assaults. Pink- 
ney, indeed, was suddenly stricken down by 
apoplexy, after over-straining his cerebral or- 
ganization; but paralysis never approached the 
minds of Clay, Calhoun, or Webster, amid all 
the towering excitements to which they were 
subjected. Was it because of their massive 
intellectual strength?” 

We have quoted this paragraph, not 
to make any personal reference to the 
clergyman in question, but altogether 
for the general assertion found in the 
concluding sentences. To us the rea- 
son seems plain why clergymen fall 
victims to paralysis so frequently, and 
why lawyers and statesmen so gener- 
ally escape it; and we are surprised, 
we confess, to see an intelligent writer 
ignorant of what is so obvious a thing. 

he clergy become “dead at top” so 
often, simply because they do not take 
exercise enough. Lawyers, statesmen, 
and even men of letters, are compelled, 
more or less, to lead a partially active 
life. Clay and Webster, for example, 
were among the most active men of the 
day. But clergymen lead sedentary 
lives nearly altogether. Who ever, 
for instance, sees a divine galloping a 
horse, hurrying to court daily, or doin 
any thing requiring vigorous physi 
action, or involving pure physical fa- 
tigue ? 

Partly this is owing to public preju- 
dice, and partly to clergymen them- 
selves. The popular opinion, a very 
erroneous one, we think, censures a 
minister of the gospel if he indulges in 
even the most harmless sports. If he 
rides out, except in some respectable, 
slow-going, deeply-cushioned, abomina- 
bly sleepy coach, he is made the sub- 


ject of remark. Were the best clergy- 


man in town to get on the back of a 
spirited horse, such only as a man in 
want of exercise ought to ride, or to 
roll at ten-pins we , or even to 
pitch quoits, all the old tabbies about 
would ory out that he had turned jockey, 
gambler, or blackguard. Not even Ohan- 
ning, nor Whitefield, nor ‘Wesley, were 
they alive, could be pardoned for what 
would be considered such worldly, wick- 
ed behaviour. But why should not a 
divine take exercise as other men take 
it? He is a man, like the rest of us, 
and needs some motive in his exercise. 
Since the world began, either emula- 
tion, the motive in gymnastic schools, 
or pleasure in subduing the brute crea- 
tion, the motive in riding a fine horse, 
have been requisite to render violent 
exercise agreeable. Men cannot saw 
wood, or swing dumb-bells, day after 


can, they are usually stupid dunces, 
unfit for any intellectual pursuit, much 
less for the pulpit. We would not have 
clergymen follow the hounds, and drink 
“ten fathoms deep” after it, as they 
once did in England; but they ought, 
we think, to be allowed to — ate 
in many amusements, from which a false 
public sentiment excludes them. 
But clergymen are partly to blame 
themselves also. Even while in the 
theological seminary, they begin to ac- 
quire a habit of sitting all day at their 
books, taking no relaxation but in a 
cigar, a cup of strong coffee, or a lazy 
chat with a companion. All this is 
sheer indolence at first. But it is a 
ractice that soon grows upon a student, 
if not stoutly resisted, and leads, at 
last, to a constitutional aversion to ac- 
tive exercise. The necessary result of 
such idleness, combined with constant 
mental effort, is a dull, jaded feeling of 
the brain, often combined with great 
prostration of spirits. To remove this, 
immense quantities of tobacco are chew- 
ed, or cigars smoked, or coffee and tea 
drunk. Pertserty, that is a generation 
ago, wine, if not brandy, was resorted 
to for the same end. Many a clergy- 
man, seriously asked, and honestly an- 
swering, has confessed that he could 
not write his sermons, at least with 
vigour, if he gave up tobacco. Ins 
word, and not to mince language, he 
—_ stimulate, or his brain will not 
work. 
The consequences require no prophet 
to foretell. Some fine day, after twen- 
ty, thirty, or forty years of such a life,- 
the brain gives out éntirely; the man 
becomes “dead at the top;” and paraly- 
sis or insanity ensues. Regular exer- 
cise, however, would have avoided the 
necessity of stimulants, and preserved 
the brain unimpaired. An active life, 
in spite of their youthful irregularities, 


bright almost to four-score. A seden- 
tary life, with even less brain-work, has 
paralyzed, or killed, hundreds of cler- 

en at the age even of fifty. — Phila- 
Evening Bulletin. 


SIMPLE FAITH. 

‘“‘T was once called,” says Mr. Jay, 
“to attend the dying-bed of a young 
female. . In anewer to my: es, she 
replied, ‘I have little to relate as to 
my experience. I have been much tried 
and tempted; but this is my sheet- 


anchor—He said, “Him that cometh 
unto me I will in uo wise caat out.”” I 


know I come to him, and J expect he 
will be as good as his word: Poor and 
unworthy as I am, he will not trifle with 
me, nor deceive me. It would be be- 


day, merely for exercise; or, if they - 


kept the intellect of Clay and Webster — 


; 
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oderator of “the Waldensian Synod, who 
yet Philadelphia during the late meeting 


take beck .to his native valleys a warm ap- 
precistion of the people of the United States. 


- Da. or Cuarieston, 8. C. — 
We have not published the reports of the ill- 
health of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Symth of 
Charleston, South Carolina, because we had 
some reason to think they were exaggerated. 
Although he has had an attack of something 
like paralysis, he has still been able to travel, 
and is now at Newport, Rhode Island, where 
his health is improving. 

Wuat witt AronsisHop Hucues Do? 
—From present appearances, the well laid 
and adroitly prosecuted plans of Archbishop 
Hughes are to be signally thwarted. Not- 
withstan the weakness and ill-judged 
liberality of many Protestants, and the po- 
litical motives which have been appealed to, 
neither of the great schemes which the Ro- 
manists have had at heart will probably be 
successful. The Legislature of New York 
has rejected the bill for placing all the 
church property in the Archbishop’s hands; 
and the proposition to appropriate to Popish 
uses & portion of the common school funds, 
will hardly be carried in any of the States. 
It is worthy of remark, that in both of these 
schemes, money was the thing at which 
Rome was grasping. She well knows to 
what extent money is power. 


Want or ADHESIVENEss. — Some how 
or other, there seems to be an extraordinary 
want of the adhesive quality in the ele- 
ments which make up the New-school Pres- 
byterian body. Ministers and churches con- 
tinue to leave them, notwithstanding the 
earnest efforts made within the last year or 
two, to stop..the process of disintegration. 
The New York Evangelist of last week has 
an article upon the subject, and thus speaks 
of what it. calls «The Game of Secession :”’ 
“Ita to be a quite common one just now, 
and va y played. A Presbytery does not 
fancy the position of General Assembly on the 
Slavery question; and refuses to send up its 
commissioner. A doctor of divinity. does not 
like such irregularity in the Presbytery, and he 
teaches bis brethren better by flying off to the 
Old-schoo)]. Somebody wants to carry a point in 
the General Assembly, and raises for the ninety- 
ninth time the alarm that the churches are 
ready to march ‘in platoons,’ if this particular 
ution is not passed. A brother in my 
tery, the other asked for 
a letter to Association, use he thought a 
in paper he had to 
pot quite respectfully enough treated, 
h Presbytery thanked him for the r, 
‘ead it to him.” 


PROSPECTS FOR THE TRUTH IN CoNNEO- 
tTicuT.— We have been apprehensive for 
some time past, that our Congregational 
brethren in Connecticut would do nothing 
effectual towards arresting the progress of 
error amongst them. They may rest as- 
sured that the Christian public elsewhere 
are by no means indifferent spectators of 
their movements. Alarming errors have 

been published to the world by one of their 

most eminent ministers, and it is understood 
that these dangerous views are held by a 
large number of the ministry of Connecticut, 
and that this number is increasing. Mean- 
while, year after year is passing on, and no 
decisive measures are adopted for the de- 
fence of the truth. Should this state of 
things continue much longer, it is not diffi- 
eult to conjecture what the end will be. 
Indeed, the beginning of the end seems to 
be already approaching, if we may judge 
from the following announcement of the 
Hartford Religious Herald, that the minis- 
try and churches of Connecticut are rapidly 
coalescing in the views of the Association 
which upholds Dr. Bushnell. 


“In conclusion,” says the Herald, “ we con- 
tulate our readers that they are not likely to 
much eo disturbed by the agitation of 

this case. ime, the great test of truth, is 
working out its result, and the ministry and 
churches of Connecticut are fast uniting in the 


judgment original! by the Hartford 
ray 


_ CoMMENCEMENT AT LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 
+-The Annual Commencement of Lafayette 
College will take place on Wednesday the 
27th inst. Previously to the exercises of the 
Graduating Class on that day, the Annual 
Address before the Literary Societies of the 
College will be delivered by the Rev. Gardi- 
ner Spring, D.D., of the city of New York. 
On, the evening preceding the Commence- 
ment, (Tuesday evening, July 26th,) the 
the Theological Seminary at Princeton, will 
déliver the, Address before the Alumni of 
to publish the following 
for the information of persons who may wish 
to attend the commencement exercises. 

. The Belvidere Delaware Railroad Com- 
pany and the Central Railroad Company of 
New Jersey, have generously complied with 
the request. of the President of the College, 
and wi furnish excursion tickets to the 
Commencement from the 25th to the 28th 
inst., inclusive, by paying the fare one way 
on either road. The Belvidere Delaware 
road will from ‘Philadelphia 
and intermediate places to Milford, sixteen 
milés from’ aston, where stages will be 
readyto convey! -passengers' to Easton, at 
very, low fares; and ithe Central road from 
New York and intert places through 


-joPaasengers leave New York at 8 A. M., 
8.30 and 6 o'clock, P. M., 
from Pier No. 1, North River, for the New 
Jersey, Central Railroad, and connect at 
Hlizabethtown with trains on the New Jer- 
sey Railroad, from foot of Cortland street, 
at the same hours. ers leaving Phi- 
Tadelphia im the 9 o'clock A: M. train for 
New York, arrive at Elizabethtown in time 


The full fare will be received on the roads 


for the passage to Easton, and those attend- 


ing the Commencement, by calling upon the 
Rev. Dr. McLean, President of the College, 
will téosive tickets ‘for their return home, 

CORNER-STONE LAID. 


corner-stone of a new Presbyterian 
church was laid, with appropriate cere- 
monies, on the 7th inst., at Galway, New 
York. The pastor, the Rev. Saurin E. Lane, 
assisted by the Rev. Andrew Johnston of 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 
Mr. Grose of the Baptist Church, and the 


ir.| Rey. Mr. Philips of the Methodist Church, 


conducted the exercises. In the corner-stone 
were deposited a copy of the Confession of 
Faith and of the book of Psalms and Hymns; 
a roll of the pastors and members of the church 
from its first organization; the last number 
of several religious newspapers; the last Re- 
ports of the Boards; the Minutes of the last 
General Assembly; the doings of the Board 
of Trustees, and a copy of the address 
of the pastor on this occasion. Much in- 
terest was manifested by the congregation, 
on leaving their old sanctuary for a new 
one. The address was very appropriate and 
excellent, and we regret that we cannot 
insert it in full. The pastor thus brings up 


reminiscences connected with the «old 


church :” 
“ When the Jews beheld the second temple, 
many wept, and many shouted for joy, and 
doubtless we at this time are swayed by similar 
emotions. Many aged people—all those who 
stand here to-day as connecting links between 
the present and past of our existence as a 
church—experience sensations which, perhaps, 
it ig not possible for all to appreciate. The old 
church is no more! We can no more listen to 
the clear, silvery tones of the old bel] even—for 
that is gone too. And where are those who 
once flocked to listen to the voices of those who 
first preached the word of life within those 
ancient walls! Many of them are gone too. 
Of the original members of our church, not one 
remains! We all, however, can call to mind 
many pleasant ecenes through which we have 
passed within the walle of the ‘old church.’ 
Some can remember the time when God so 
red out his Spirit upon us that nearly one 
undred at one time crowded its aisles, and 
ve themselves to the service of our common 
aster. Many and delightful have been the 
communion seasons which we have experienced. 
There we have mingled our prayers and praises. 
There we have often renewed our vows, and 
there we have given our children to God.” 


COLUMBIA SEMINARY. 


HE Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
South Carolina, is in a prosperous con- 
dition, as we learn from the report of the 
proceedings at the late annual examination, 
given in the Southern Presbyterian, as well 
as from other sources. The number of stu- 
dents in attendance the last year was thirty- 
two; the total of her alumni is 174. The 
funds and property, including investments, 
buildings, and library, amount to about 
$130,000. A new building is in process of 
erection, and will seohably be ready for 
occupancy by students on the Ist of October. 
At the meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held in connection with the examination 
exercises, the Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer was 
provisionally appointed to give instruction 
in the chair of Church History and Ecclesi- 
astic Polity, until such time as the Synods 
can elect a successor to Dr. McGill. 

During the short time of Dr. McGill’s 
connection with this Seminary, he made 
a most favourable impression both as to his 
personal qualities, and his professional abili- 
ties. The following is one of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the Board of Directors, in 
reference to his resignation : 

“Resolved, That while the Board sincerely 
regrets the resignation of Dr. McGill, it is 
constrained in candour to acknowledge the 
force of the motives which have impelled him 
to this step. He had become endeared to us, 
though his sojourn with us was brief, by his 
rare combination of persona] excellencies and 

rofessional ability; and he carries with him, 
in his return to old friends, our confidence, our 
sympathy, and love. We sincerely pray that 
his health may be restored, and that he may 
long be spared to bless the Church by his exam- 
ple, his labours, and hie prayers.” 

In another paper, presented at the same 
meeting, Dr. McGill’s resignation is thus 
alluded to: 

“The resignation of Dr. McGill, who had 
won golden opinions from all who were brought 
into contact with him, we cannot but regard as 
a very serious calamity. He was eminently fit- 
ted for his Chair, and we would have been de- 
lighted to retain among us so much learning, 
so much modesty, so much humility, and so 
much loveliness of personal character, as he 
confessed But great as our loss 
is, there is no reaeon for despondency,” &c. 

In the estimate of Dr. McGill, as ex- 
pressed by the Directors of Columbia Semi- 
nary, we presume the whole Presbyterian 
Church will concur. 


DESPOTISM versus LIBERTY. 


‘I\HE continent of Europe, at the present 
moment, exhibits despotism in the as- 
cendant. Every murmur for political and 
religious freedom is suppressed—every effort 
crushed. Monarchy and Popery have enter- 
ed into a league to bind the human mind in 
fetters of iron, and, at all hazards, to restore 
the ignorance and misery of the dark ages. 
Hapless Europe! Shall not a brighter des- 
tiny await thee? May not a time be antici- 
pated, when thy ruthless tyrants shall be 
crushed, and when, in the majesty of rising 
strength, thou shalt shake off the monster 
that is drawing thy life-blood from ‘thy 
veins? The London Morning Chronicle, in 
the following brief paragraph, thus forcibly 
alludes to the perils of European liberty. 
“The constantly increasing strength and in- 
fluence of the despotic Governments of the con- 
tinent may well dishearten all who have any 
faith in the political progress of Europe. At 
the great centres of political power the re- 
actionary principle is unmistakably in the as- 
cendant. At Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and Frank- 
fort, the so-called party of order is triumphant. 
The spiritual arms of Rome have been enlisted 
on the same side; the sword of Russia has been 
thrown into the scale; and there seems little 
hope of combatting an alliance so powerful, 
which can command both the thunders of the 
Vatican and the much more dangerous weapons 
of the largest and best disciplined armies of the 
continent. Never before was so vast a force 
united on behalf of any principle, however sa- 
cred, as is now combined to defend the right of 
resistance to the popular and national interests 
of the various European races. From St. Pe- 
tersburg to Parig but. one principle of political 
action is recognized. All the t powers of 
the continent act on one and same system, 
which they carry out with vigorous precision 
in their own dominions, and which they more 
or less enforce in the smaller States that look 
to them for protection and asgistance. Never- 
theless, despite circumstances so adverse, popu- 
Jar liberty still. survives on the continent, and 
there are yet political communities which have 
been able to resist the intrigues and. defy the 
meénacés of their more powerful neighbours. 
This result is in no way due to the moderation 
of the absolutist powers; for they bave syste- 
matically attempted, by every means short of in- 
vasion, to embarrass, coerce, and disorganize 
the free Governments of Belgium, Sardinia, 
and Switzerland. Happily, however, those 
tempts have failed; and it has been found that 
the principle of popular freedom possesses suffi- 
cient energy to resist the machinations of do- 
mestic faction, and at the same time to deter its 
enemies from any overt acts of In 
several States of the second order, constitutional 
government has survived, votwithstanding the 
innumerable dangers which menaced its exist- 
ence, and that, too, not by the aid of extraneous 
alliances, but by its own inherent vitality.” 


THE-ARTS OF ROMAN DESPOTISM. 


prisons of Italy are fall of victims. 
Religion and the love of liberty are the 
two great crimes which occupy the scrutiny 
and cruelty of the besotted government. 
To read the Bible, or speak a word in favour 
of human rights, or even to be of 
these offences, subjects an individual to in- 
carceration and torture. Every art, too, is 
practised on the imprisoned to extort confes- 
sion and involve others in ruin. In a work 
recently published in London, entitled, « Lo- 
renzo Benoni, or Passages in the Life of an 
Italian,” we have the following exposure of 
the infamous measures employed to induce 
the prisoners of State to compromise them- 
selves and friends. 


“ The unhappy prisoners were tical! 
weakened by ineufficient and unhealthy food. 
They were startled from their sleep at night by 
appalling and lugubrious sounds. oices called 


out under their windows, ‘One of your com- 
panions has been shot to-day, and to-morrow it 
will be your turn!’ When their physical 
strength had thus been reduced, and their 
imagination wrought » they were either 
sollealy brought up examination, or & 
daughter, a sister, or & er in tears, was ad- 
mitted. Sometimes two friends were placed in 
contiguous cells, and permitted to communicate 
with one another. Several days would elapse, 
during which certain -ill-boding, hints would be 
dropped to the one whom it was wished to im- 
press concerning the impending fate of his 
friend and fellow-prisoner. Shortly afterwards, 
the door of the neighbouring cell would be 
noisily opened, a sound of steps would be heard, 
followed by a death-like silence, and present! 
a discharge of musketry in the court of the pri- 
son. By such means was it that avowals or re- 
velations, often false, were extorted. Francesco 
Miglio, a serjeant of the pioneers in the regi- 
ment of the guards, had eluded, by his firmness 
and nce of mind, all the insidious inquisi- 
torial attempts to which he had been subjected. 
He was then shut up with a pretended fellow- 
prisoner, who confided to him, with tears, his 
participation in the sect, and the terror he was 
in. Miglio was struck with pity, and a cer- 
tain friendship sprang up between him and the 
new comer. A few days afterwards, this new 
friend assured Miglio that he had had a means 
of correspondence with some of his own rela- 
tions. Miglio allowed himself to be induced to 
intrust him with a note for one of his friends. 
There being no ink, he opened a vein, and 
wrote a few lines with his blood. This scrap 
of paper was produced against him, and decided 
his fate. Poor Miglio was shot.” 


— 


COLONIZATION IN VIRGINIA.—Virginia 
is making ample pecuniary provision for 
colonizing such of her free coloured popula- 
tion as may be induced to seek a home in 
the land of their fathers. A State appropri- 
ation has been made of $30,000 a year for 
five years, for the colonization of persons 
free at the time of the passage of the act, 
April 1853, which is increased to about 
$40,000 by the avails of a tax on that class 
of the population. A letter from Virginia, 
alluding to this provision, says, “‘ All that is 
required now is, that private liberality should 
supply the means of supporting a few agen- 
cies to get at our free coloured people, and 
bring out emigrants from among them. If 
this is not done before the expiration of this 
or any subsequent year, the State appropri- 
ation for that year is lost. It is a great 
enterprise, and is ordathed of God, I believe, 
to produce the grandest results of good, and, 
in so doing, to solve the enigma of God’s 
providence in regard to the African race in 
this land.” We trust this noble cause, 
Africa’s brightest hope, will commend itself 
to our friends in Virginia, as well as else- 
where. It is a great thing to plant a Chris- 
tian nation on the shores of a Pagan conti- 
nent. What nobler missionary enterprise 
than this ever enlisted the energies of the 
Church? 


Gtelesinstical Record. 


Mr. John T. Boyd, a licentiate of the Pres- 

bytery of Allegheny, has agreed to supply the 
Presbyterian churches of Muncie, Burlington, 
and Yorktown, Indiana. His post office address 
is, Muncie, Delaware county, Indiana. 
_ The Rev. T. L. Cuyler of Trenton, New 
Jersey, has received, and will probably accept 
a call to the Reformed Dutch church, (late Dr. 
Ferris’) corner of Henry and Market streets, 
New York. 

The Rev. F. G. Strahan of Scott county, Ken- 
tucky, has accepted a call from the church in 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 

The Rev. G. M. Geary, late graduate of the 
Western Seminary, has accepted an invitation 
to supply the church of Bedford, Indiana, until 
the next meeting of Presbytery. 

The Rev. J. 8S. Hays, late graduate of the 
same Institution, has consented to supply the 
church of Charlestown, Indiana, during the 
same period. 

The post office address of the Rev. Luther 
Dodd is Bloomington, Illinois, instead of Money 
Creek, as published by some of the papers. 


THE SEA-SHORE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 
Care May, N. J., July 18, 1853. 
A GREAT WATERING-PLACE. 


Messrs. Editors—A visit of a few days to 
the sea-shore, even though it be for business 
more than pleasure, is not a thing to be 
despised. Amid the burning suns of the 
summer’s days, in the hot cities, one can 
hardly help sighing for a mouthful of the 
delicious breezes, fresh from the ocean, and 
for a dip beneath the dashing surf. A seven 
hours’ steamboat sail down the beautiful 
river and Delaware Bay, with a Jersey 
waggon ride of some two or three miles, 
brought me to this favourite summer resort. 
As usual at this season, every hotel and 
landing-place on the island was supposed, by 
the passengers from the steamer, to be full, 
and the most important question in their 
minds was, as to where they were to find 
some place of sojourn. The excellent host 
of the Columbia House, into whose hands I 
had fallen on a previous occasion, kindly 
took me in, and made me at home in a very 
comfortable room—so that whilst others 
were despairingly looking out for some place 
of repose, I had nothing to do but to get rid 
of the dust of travel, shake hands with the 
friends I found among the five or six hun- 
dred guests with which the house was 
crowded, take an introductory ablution at 
the beach, by way of making the best of my 
short time, and then look out on the beau- 
tiful moonlight sea, or listen to the deep 
music of the restless waves, as they dashed 
and died upon the shore. Of that grand 
and glorious sea, image of eternity, and 
hymning for ever in majestic tones its 
Maker’s praises, who could ever tire. There 
are in it exhaustless themes for meditation 
and study. These breakers bow gracefully— 
they chase each other, as if this great mon- 
ster deep were taking to himself an evening 
holiday, and exercising himself with boyish 
sports, as one after another, wave comes 
running on faster and still faster, as if to 
gather sufficient impetus to make its last 
pitch, and leaping with a beautiful bound, 
dashes high on the shore. How long that 
ocean has been casting up those billows! 
Three years have passed since I sat on this 
shore and gazed on those waters, and they 
are rolling on just as I left them then. Had 
it been three hundred or three thousand 
years, it would have been all the same. 
That sea “cannot rest.” 

Cape May has not the beautiful scenery 
of Newport, nor its delightful drives, ro- 
mantic walks, and fine, still-water sailing 
on the Bay; but it has a magnificent surf, 
a charming beach, and, from some of its 
hotels, a commanding view of the ocean. I 
can sit at the windows of the Columbia 
House, or in one of its spacious piazzas, and 


enjoy the ocean prospect, without having to 


walk near a mile for it, as at Nawport. It 
is @ rich blessing of heaven, too, to have 
such a resort accessible in a few hours from 
one or more of our cities. How 
these breezes and these bathings brighten 
up poor overworked, wearied nature, and fit 
it to resume the battle of life! How they 
bring the colour back to the faded cheek, 
strength to the enfeebled limb, snd cheerful- 
ness to the desponding spirit! Until within 
a few years, Cape May was almost exclu- 
sively the resort of Philadelphians. These 
still predominate, but there is now large 
representation of Baltimoreans, and, since a 
daily boat has been running direct from 
New York, there are also a goodly number 
from that city. 
OPENING A NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


On last Sabbath a new Presbyterian 
Church was dedicated to the service of God 
at this place. It has been building for 
some months past, by the little band of 
Presbyterians in this village, who were or- 
ganized into a church by the Presbytery of 
West Jersey within the last year. In addi- 
tion to Baptist and Methodist churches, 
there had previously been what is called 
the “ Visitors’ Church,” built by the con- 
tributions of the visitors, and intended to be 
used by different denominations in rotation. 
I believe the principal part of the money 
was given by Presbyterians, and the charter 
was held, as it still is, by the Trustees of 
the Cold Spring Presbyterian Church, the 
nearest neighbouring church. When a se- 
parate organization was effected here, they 
supposed they would have the use of this 
building; but the Cold Spring authorities 
objected, so that there was no alternative 
for the new enterprise, but that they should 
erect a house of worship for themselves. 
They have done so, and it is this building 
which was dedicated last Sabbath. It is 
very neat, and well arranged, and, at the 
dedication services, was crowded to its great- 
est capacity. In these services quite a num- 
ber of ministers took part. The Rev. John 
Leyburn, D.D., of Philadelphia, preached 
the dedication sermon; the Rev. Allen H. 
Brown of New Jersey made the dedication 
prayer, and the Rev. Messrs. Van Dyke of 
Brooklyn, New York, Alfred Hamilton of 
Pennsylvania, A. Gosman of New Jersey, 
and Dr. Macklin of Philadelphia, assisted in 
the other exercises. A collection, amount- 
ing to several hundred dollars, to aid in 
paying for the church, was made. The ground 
and building cost about $4000, of which 
$2000is paid. It is hoped that Presbyterians 
who visit this pleasant and popular resort, 
and enjoy the means of grace in this sanc- 
tuary, will feel it their privilege and duty 
to aid in wiping off the debt. Those who 
have charge of the enterprise in this little 
church have done nobly, and ought not to 
be expected to bear more of the burden. 

Meanwhile our Episcopal brethren seem 
disposed to appropriate to themselves the 
old « Visitors’ Church,” paid for, in good 
part, by Presbyterian money, and now held 
by Presbyterian Trustees. 


BATHERS AND EVENING PROMENADES. 


This morning I had the pleasure of again 
going into the water with that most extraor- 
dinary collection of human beings, which 
may be seen on the beach at Cape May, from 
eleven to twelve o’clock, M., almost any 
morning, except the Sabbath, during the 
watering season. There must have been 
from two to three thousand persons in the 
water at the same time. They look like an 
army strung along the verge of the sea, over 
which, every few minutes, the breakers leap, 
leaving a gasping, struggling, shrieking, 
dripping multitude, such as one seldom sees 
elsewhere. A motley group they are; all 
ages, sexes, and sizes together, with dress- 
es of every cut and colour that imagi- 
nation could well suggest for such an object. 
One would hardly know his best friend in 
such a garb. However, all are alike dis- 

, and, in good nature, they make up 
theix minds for the time to discard appear- 
ances, and go in for the appropriate and 
useful. Health is in these waves; let all go 
in and get a share—no matter for dignity 
and the toilet just now. On such nights as 
these, too, what a spectacle is presented on 
this wide white sandy beach, smooth as a 
floor, and wide enough for both carriages 
and foot passengers. The moon is almost 
at full; gentle gales, as if from the isles of 
the blest, are breathed from over the sea, 
and the breakers are playing an evening 
serenade. The population of the Island 
seems to have turned out with one accord to 
enjoy such a night. For at least two miles 
there is one continuous procession of prome- 
naders, whilst horsemen, carriages, and vehi- 
cles of various grades are dashing along 
with Jehu speed. All will sleep sounder to- 
night after an hour or two of such recreation 
as this. It is worth a whole week’s walking 
in Broadway or Chestnut street. 

Of all places for summer recreation, give me 
the sea-shore—such breezes, such baths, such 
walks, such an appetite, and such dreamless 
slumbers—such a theme for stirring up the 
better thoughts, such lessons of man’s little- 
ness, and of God’s greatness, as I sce here 
in thisgreat sea! Let all, who can, leave 
man’s works, amid pavements, omnibuses, and 
brick walls, and look on God’s works here 
in the great deep. It is good both for body 
and soul, to spend a few of the sultry weeks 
at such a place, provided fashion and folly 
be not carried even to the sea-shore. One 
may go back to his home with a firmer step, 
more tranquil nerves, a more healthful pulse, 
a more cheerful spirit, better prepared to 
struggle on in the hard toils of life, and 
better fitted for going forward with a vigor- 
ous purpose in the service of God. 


THE MEN OF GENEVA. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
MERLE D’ AUBIGNE. 

Messrs. Editors—I need not tell you who 
Merle D’ Aubigne is. Thousands in America 
are now reading his immortal History of the 
Reformation, and, perhaps, trying to figure 
to themselves the man who wrote it. Well, 
I may say that the book is just the index of 
the man. A tall, stout-built frame, a firm, 
lion-like tread, a dark, swarthy face, strongly 
marked features, shaggy eyebrows and deep- 
set eyes, movements quick and impulsive, 
and beneath all a sunny smile, which be- 
tokens a heart kind and generous. He seems 
just the man to have dealt the ponderous 
blows, to have written in words so strong 
and glowing, to have painted pictures so 
highly wrought and yet so true, as appear in 
his History. As his work betokens, he pos- 
sesses great vigour of thought, a glowing 
imagination, a spirit of deep research, and 
what is so often wanting in mere savants, a 
wonderful faculty of grouping events and 
presenting them in the most attractive form. 
I have not had the pleasure of hearing Dr. 
Merle preach; but he is represented as ex- 
ceedingly forcible, eloquent, and imaginative, 
using much action, and almost always car- 
ried away into enthusiasm by his ‘theme. 
He preaches but seldom, his whole time 


and for the interests of the Evangelical 
School, of which he is President. Dr. Merle 
is about sixty years of age, but still appa- 
rently in the vigour of life. He works hard 
and constantly, and seems determined to fill 
up his days with usefulness. He is already 
very much occupied with the sixth volume 
of his History, which will relate principally 


to Geneva, and to the stirring times of Cal- 


being occupied by his labours in the study, | 


vin. Dr. Merle is no less agreeable in private 
life than distingui as a writer. Cour- 
teous to all, loving the society of his friends, 
he never fails to strike you as one who pos- 
sesses all those gentler virtues which win 
and enlist the heart. His piety is genuine 
and glowing, always apparent, and always 
testifying to deep and habitual communion 
with God. His residence is beautifully situ- 
ated on the shore of Lake Leman, the same 
spot where he was born, and where he ex- 
pects to die. It is just such a home as every 
one of sensibility might love, and which, 
perhaps, has had something to do in mould- 
ing the character and elevating the imagi- 
nation of him whom it has sheltered from 
childhood. 
DR. GAUSSEN. 

It only remains to me to say a word of 
Dr. Gaussen. He lives directly across the 
lake from the residence of Dr. Merle, and 
in a situation, perhaps, more beautiful—far 
more quiet and secluded. He seems about 
the same age, but not so strong and vig- 
orous. To express his character in one word, 
he is what you would call a most /ovely man. 
His heart glows with affection for the human 
family, with good will to all. His great aim 
seems to be to convert souls, and to do it in 
the most tender manner. Everybody loves 
him, and for this reason his influence is 
wide and most salutary. To no one would a 
burdened sinner or a stricken Christian go 
sooner for relief and consolation than to Dr. 
Gaussen. He is especially happy in his 
teaching of the young; and every Sabbath 
(as I believe I have already told you,) he 
gathers the children of the « Oratoire,” and 
teaches them the way of life. Though the 
Professor of Theology in the Evangelical 
School, I have no doubt that he takes as 
deep an interest in the welfare of his little 
Sabbath class, as in all the graver teachings 
of the higher desk. The cause of Missions 
has an especial charm for Dr. Gaussen. He 
loves to gaze upon the advancing chariot of 
Christ, and his conversation always rises to 
rapture when he dwells upon the theme. He 
takes a deep interest in the United States, 
and watches with anxiety the ever shifting 
aspects of our political and religious life. 

Dr. Gaussen is chiefly known in America 
through his excellent work on the “ Inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures,” but here he is not 
less favourably known as a correct and 
beautiful writer, an earnest and impressive 
preacher, and, above all, as the champion 
of Protestantism against the aggressions of 
Popery. You already know of his famous 
challenge to a boasting and celebrated Rom- 
ish priest, last winter, and of the dishon- 
ourable retreat of the latter. I can fully 
assure you, that he is still always ready for 
such encounters, and that, although he can- 
not bring the priesthood to a public discus- 
sion, he is yet doing much by his writings 
and personal efforts to break the arm of 
Popery here. 

I trust these few details may be pleasant to 
your readers, and make a little more vivid the 
features of the men they have learned to love. 
Men whom I highly honoured before, I 
have learned to love them now, since I have 
made their personal acquaintance, and been 
welcomed beneath their hospitable roofs. 
Coming a stranger to a strange land, I was 
taken cordially by the hand, and made to 
feel at home. In their excellent and Chris- 
tian society the tedium of my exile has been 
relieved, and I have found out that there is 
no real exile in this world where one 
Christian heart finds another to sympathize 
with, and beat responsive to hisown. My 
gratitude for kindness shown me here by 
these excellent brethren of the Evangelical 
Church, and for those remembrances of 
home which I have found in the bosom of 
their cordial Christian families, must all be 
shut up in gratitude to Him who has made 
all believers brethren by his blood, and 
united them by natural sympathies, inter- 
ests, and aims to be one here, and one here- 
after! How all things go back to Christ, 
the one only source of all mercies! May I 
not forget him, amid the flowers which he 
has so profusely scattered about my steps in 
my wanderings from home. May none of 
us forget the “All in All,” who gives be- 
yond measure, and blesses when we least 
deserve it. 


EVANGELICAL MINISTERS GENERALLY. 

Besides those whom I have particularly 
mentioned, because enjoying a reputation 
as wide as the Christian Church, let me tes- 
tify to the talents, the faithfulness, and the 
piety of all the ministers of the Evangelical 
Church. They are a noble band of men, 
feeling the peculiarity of their position, and 
labouring to come up to the grave responsi- 
bilities that are laid upon them. They are 
here as lights in the midst of great dark- 
ness. They feel it, and, alike in their 
preaching and in their practice, they set 
forth Christ. They have to labour against 
oppositions of every kind. Infidelity has 
here the dominion of the mind, and worldli- 
ness of the soul. Spirituality secures no 
honour, but only provokes a sneer. The 
whole labour in the cause of Christ here is 
against a strong and ever-flowing current. 
We have reason, therefore, to honour the 
men that so bravely breast this current, and 
that lift up so mighty a voice against error, 
both in their bold, public teachings, and in 
their humble, private Christian life. They 
are, too, making themselves felt. Opposi- 
tion has been at least silenced. Many pre- 
judices have been removed, and the public 
mind perhaps prepared to recognize some 
efficiency in truths that have such exem- 
plars. It seems to me, therefore, as if better 
days were coming, and as if we were again 
to sce Geneva honouring and serving the 
Lord. This at least is true, that all that 
man can do, is doing here now, and that 
those in America who are accustomed to aid 
the Evangelical cause in Geneva are making 
a good investment. There is no worthier 
cause; may it have many new helpers! 

The bonds of affection between our own 
Presbyterian Church and that of Geneva 
are strong. You know in America how 
much we all love Geneva; and I can now 
tell you that the affection is reciprocated. 
To the homes of these worthy brethren our 
ministers are always cordially welcomed; 
and in their delightful Christian society 
made to feel as if no wide ocean was be- 
tween them and familiar scenes. There- 
fore, I say, let us love Geneva, not only for 
what she was, but for what she is, for the 
sake of that glorious cause that knows no 
limits of country, and that here has such 
worthy exponents and helpers. 


Yours, X&c., BLYTH. 


Preaching without Notes. 


On Sunday, 10th inst. the pulpit of Dr. 
Sprague’s church, Albany, New York, was 
occupied by the Rev. Mr. Waldo. Our 
informant states, that although the venerable 
man is now in his ninety-third year, he 
stood perfectly erect, spoke promptly and 
with great vigour, and delivered his sermon 
without notes. From an aged and highly 
respectable member of the bar in this city, 
our informant learned that the Rev. Mr. 
Waldo and himself were the only surviving 
members of one of the classes at Yale Col- 
lege; that Mr. Waldo was a veteran of the 
Revolution ; that he was severely wound- 
ed, and was taken prisoner and confined on 
board the New Jersey prison-ship. He is 
now a minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
and resides, we understand, near Geddes, 
Onondaga county, New York. We venture 
to say he is without his parallel in the State 


or country.—Allbany Register. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Danville Theological Seminary, 


Messrs. Editors—A Committee was 
appointed by the last General Assem- 
bly to arrange with the Synod of Ken- 
tucky and the Trustees of Centre Col- 
lege, the terms and conditions off which 
the General Assembly can use and en- 
joy, on its own behalf, and for the pur- 
poses of a Theological Seminary, the 
charter, franchises, and benefits held, 
and capable of being afforded by said 
College and Synod. Between this Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, and a 
Committee of the Board of Trustees of 
Centre College, an agreement was en- 
tered into, which was subsequently rati- 
fied by the Board of Trustees, at its 
meeting held June 30th, 1853, with a 
view to effecting the object proposed by 
the Assembly. 

It was thought proper that some pub- 
lic notice of several items of this agree- 
ment should be given, for the informa- 
tion of such persons as may desire to 
connect themselves with the new Semi- 
nary at its first session; and it was 
thought that my peculiar relation to the 
College, on the one hand as President 
and Seondeal of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and to the General Assembly on 
the other, as its Moderator, rendered it 
my duty to give this notice. I would 
therefore state, that by the terms of 
this agreement, provision is made for 
accommodating, without charges, the 
Professors and students of the Seminary 
with comfortable recitation rooms, in 
the College buildings, until proper 
buildings for the Seminary can be 
erected. The use of the library is also 
granted to the members of the Semi- 
nary, as well as permission to attend, 
free of all charges for instruction, on 
any of the recitations or lectures in the 
College. 

All the expenses of a student, exclu- 
sive of his books and clothing, will be 
covered by from $1.50 to $2.50 per 
week, according as he boards and lodges 
with families, in the town or country. 
Besides the sum of $100 per annum 
furnished during their Seminary course, 
to persons souaite to sustain the expense 
of their own education for the ayer 
there are some families in the neigh- 
bourhood disposed to board a young 
man in straitened circumstances without 
charge—enough to accommodate from 
six to twelve of the pupils of the Insti- 
tution. 

The Seminary opens its sessions, for 
the present year, on the 13th of Octo- 
ber, and will close, most probably, on 
the Ist of May. None of the Profes- 
sors elect have yet officially notified me 
of their acceptance of their offices; but 
I have received no information from any 
of them which would lead me to believe 
that they will decline, while there are 
various reasons which render it highly 
probable that the majority, if not the 
whole of them will accept. 

Joun C. Youna. 


x7 All Presbyterian papers are requested to give 
an insertion to this notice. 


Evangelization of the Poor in Paris, 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 
Joint Efforts—Plan of Operations— Meetings for 

Workmen—Case of a Young German—A 

poor boy Saved—Paris City Mission. 

Paris, June 30th, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—One of the objects which 
has of late attracted the particular attention 
of Christian friends in Paris, is the spreading 
of the gospel in that large and influential city, 
especially among the lower classes. As an ex- 
emplification of that kind of labours, which is 
engrossing am increasing proportion of our 
time, activity, and resources, take the follow- 
ing sketch of a work begun in the well-known 
Faubourg St. Marceau, by some members of 
both Protestant Churches, (Lutheran and Re- 
formed,) under the direction of Mr. Meyer, 
one of the pastors of the Lutheran Church in 
Paris, a most zealous and devoted servant of 
Christ. I will take the opportunity of saying 
a few words about the origin of the Lutheran 
Church in this city. 

The first religious meetings for public wor- 
ship of members of the Lutheran Church in 
Paris began about forty years ago, in a private 
room. They have so far extended, by degrees, 
that they now possess two churches, to which 
belong four pastors, besides two assistant pas- 
tors. As sson as it was found possible, the whole 
city was divided into parishes, so as to facili- 
tate the work by establishing centres at the 
most important points. This measure has 
proved a most successful one. Their faithful 
labours have already been blessed, and pro- 
mise to bring forth much fruit to the glory of 
God, as you will see by the following details: 

One of the first points selected as a special 
field of labour was the Faubourg St. Marceau, 
which I have just mentioned, situated on the 
left bank of the Seine, and which is the poor- 
est and most neglected part of Paris. To give 
you an idea of the misery of its inhabitants, I 
will only add, that out of 110,000 poor in- 
scribed on the registers of the Bureau de Bien- 
JSaisance for the whole city, 25,000 belong to 
the Faubourg St. Marceau alone! 

A two-fold principle was at the basis of their 
work:—lst, to make the best use possible of the 
means of action at their disposal; 2d, when- 
ever any one had once come under their influ- 
ence, never to lose hold of him. 

At the outset, their only place for labour 
was a poor school, in a miserable room. But 
through the children it was possible to have 
access to the parents. A committee, composed 
of ladies and gentlemen, was formed, to visit 
regularly the families of all the children at- 
tending the school, and to procure them the 
necessary spiritual and temporal help. Under 
the superintendence of these friends, who meet 
every Monday to strengthen themselves mu- 
tually in this work, a few men devote their 
whole time to visits of this kind. After get- 
ting acquainted with the families, they estab- 
lish a weekly domestic worship: one of them 
goes once a week to one of these houses, and 
gathers together the members of the family, 
and some neighbours, to speak freely and fa- 
miliarly with them of the gospel. This is the 
first step towards bringing them to the popular 
religious meetings, which take place twice a 
week in French, and once in German, in the 
evening; they are very useful for all these 
poor people who do not yet understand the 
value of public worship, and who are kept 
away from it either by their work, or by their 
misery, or even only from want of the habit of 
going. One of these French services is espe- 
cially intended for the rag-merchants, and the 
German one for the scavengers. It is a pleas- 
ing thing to see these poor outcasts of society 
find a refuge here, and take an interest in good 
things. Many of those who begin by attend- 
ing these meetings, are thereby induced to at- 
tend church also on Sundays, and not without 
a blessing. 

As to the application of the second princi- 
ple mentioned, the difficulty was to prevent 
the children from losing, when out of school, 
whatever good they might have gained there, 
and for that, it was not enough to visit the 
parents. For as.soon as children leave the 

school, they go into apprenticeships, and are 
generally exposed to fall into evil if left tp 
themselves. Their friends have, therefore, un- 
dertaken to pursue, during their apprentice- 
ship, what has been begun at school. They 
place them themselves in houses known to 
them, where they arrange conditions for them, 
and especially secure them their liberty for the 
Sunday, which is a great point here. These 
apprentices are visited regularly, at least once 
a month, and if they require any help, it is 
given to them. Every Sunday they meet after 


the morning service, under the superinten- 


dence of one of the pastors, for free conversa- 
tion on the sermon just heard, and for the mu- 
tual communication of any interesting matter 
which may have come under their notice dur- 
ing the week, and for the singing of hymns. 
From time to time, some kind of entertainment 
is procured for them, to please and encourage 


It is contemplated to have meetings of the 
same kind for workmen also, and they are in 
fact begun, though little has been done as yet, 
owing to the difficulty of undertaking many 
new enterprises at once. It is also intended, 
that some kind of common fund should be 
joined to these meetings, so that they may help 
one another in seasons of distress. Who can 
say what the result of these labours may be, 
and what blessings to their families and to the 
Church may prove these numerous workmen, 
constantly trained up from childhood under a 
religious influence, and bound to their pastors, 
to the Church, and between themselves, by 
such strong ties of affection and gratitude? 
Many interesting facts frequently occur to 
encourage Mr. Meyer and his friends in their 
labour of love. I select two, which are pecu- 
liarly striking. 

A young German workman one day went to 
visit Mr. Meyer, to tell him he was concerned 
about his soul, and desirous of hearing about 
the things of God, and after some time became 
& pious man himself. His example was not 
lost upon his sister, a married young woman, 
who now also strives to exercise a good influ- 
ence on those around her. Near her lived a 
family in the most distressing situation; the 
wife was put in prison, her child left at the 
Foundling Hospital, and the husband, tired of 
a disordered and unhappy life, had been temp- 
ted more than once to destroy himself. But 
this poor woman met the young person men- 
tioned before, who spoke to her of the gospel, 
and brought her to the pastor. She listened 
willingly to the exhortations given to her, as 
well as her husband; and now their child has 
been removed from the Foundling Hospital, 
their marriage has been regularly celebrated, 
peace and joy fill the formerly unhappy dwell- 
ing and desolate hearts, and her influence has 
already been blessed to many around her. 

The other fact relates to one of the young 
apprentices. A boy belonging to a poor fa- 
mily had attended the school for one or two 
years, and his masters saw with much grief 
that all their labours seemed in vain, on ac- 
count of the education he had received, and of 
the bad influence his parents exercised upon 
him. At last he left the school, without hav- 
ing done any thing good, and without having 
asked to be received at the communion. He 
was then visited very frequently in his father’s 
house, but to no purpose. Two years after, in 
the course of last year, Mr. Meyer saw him 
suddenly come into the room where he was 
giving his religious instruction. His astonish- 
ment was great on seeing him there; and, 
upon questioning the lad, he found he had 
just been running about Paris during the Car- 
nival festival, and was tired of amusing him- 
self. “ Are you happy?” “No, sir.” “ Why 
not?” “O, sir, I do not know what to do. 
I have tried fifteen apprenticeships; my father 
says he will not keep me any longer with 
him, and I thought I would come to see 
what they were doing at school, and here I 
am.” Mr. Meyer promised to help him. “It 
is useless,” said he; “I am lost.” Again the 
pastor spoke to him about the Saviour, and he 
burst into tears, but repeated, “It is useless; 
I am lost.” Mr. Meyer, however, insisted upon 
coming to his help, and he at last consented. 
They first went to see his father; but he said 
he would have nothing to do with him, and 
even threatened ¢o kill him if he dared to come 
again under the paternal roof. He had lived 
four days in the street, having slept with a boy 
as poor as himself, who had shared his bed 
with him. He was then adopted by the Com- 
mittee, and provided with a situation; and 
since that time seems accessible to any good 
influence. Having been ill some time after in 
the hospital, he wept for sorrow at not being 
able to attend the religious service; and an- 
other day, being present at one of the meetings, 
he was seen in @ corner weeping by himself, 
with gratitude to know that he was saved. His 
sister also, who was equally unhappy, and 
who had also abandoned the school, has fol- 
lowed his example, and entreats his Christian 
friends to save her, as they have saved him. 

These poor children are anxious to do what 
they can. Last year, one of the poorest seeing 
his masters in want of money, brought them 
his contribution, having taken his leisure hours 
to work for them. His example has been fol- 
lowed by many, and last year a sale was made 
of different things manufactured by them, the 
profits of which amounted to 1100 or 1200 
francs. Some of them have also desired to con- 
secrate themselves in a direct manner to the 
service of God. Five have become schoolmas- 
ters; one is studying for the ministry, and two 
or three, still at school, wish to do the same. 

The above account may give you an idea of 
other efforts tending to the same end; more 
especially the beginning of a Paris City Mission, 
by Christians of different denominations united 
in the spirit of the Evangelical Alliance The 
work is conducted by a mixed Committee, two 
sub-Committees, one belonging to the Estab- 
lished, the other to the Independent Churches; 
each direct their own Scripture-readers, who go 
from house to house to announce the gospel in 
the families. I will not say more of this work 
fur the present, as it is only just beginning. 

* 


From our London Correspondent. 


India—Its New Charter—Income-Tux— Budget 
— Nunneries—Ireland— Russia and Turkey, 
&e. 

Lonpon, July 1st, 1853. 

Messrs. Editors—India is the great topic of 
discussion among us at the present moment. 
The provinces have had their part in the free 
consideration of the momentous questions in- 
volved in the proceedings of the British Legis- 
lature regarding the government of our Eastern 
possessions, and with few exceptions the public 
voice of the country is in favour of a larger mea- 
sure of reform than ministers or Parliament seem 
disposed at present to grant. What the precise 
conclusion may ultimately be, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to predict; but the hope still holds 
good, that a policy highly favourable to the 
spread of the gospel among the heathen is a 
very probable result of the changes now to be 
made. 

The income-tax bill has passed, but some of 
the measures belonging to the budget are not 
likely to become law. Among the taxes, of 
the remission of which a good hope was enter- 
tained, it seems the soap duty is still to con- 
tinue, much to the disappointment of the large 
alka'i-makers, who were calculating on enor- 
mous profits from this source, as well as of 
the vublic. 

Mr. Chambers’ bill to secure the personal 
liberty of women in Nunneries, is neither 
passed nor altogether rejected. Lord John 
Russell, of whom Protestantism would have the 
most contradictory indications, has declared 
himself opposed to the bill. But it would appear 
that the anti-Popery feeling in the House of 
Commons is too strong to throw overboard such 
@ measure at once. Something is to be done; 
but what that something is, has not transpired. 
The 20th of July is fixed for the resumption of 
the subject, when we must hope that the sound 
feeling of the country will gently compel a re- 
luctant and nervous government to pass a mea- 
sure adequate in its provisions to the crying 
necessities of the case. The public have mani- 
fested a laudable jealousy of Lunatic Asylumas, 
and similar institutions, and have placed watch- 
ful sentinels over the doors of such establish- 
ments, to prevent the glaring dangers to human 
personal liberty, which lurks under their be- 
nevolent character; and why should there not 
be a similar amount of precaution exercised in 
the case of houses (self-styled religious) of 
whose facilities for wrong-doing everything we 
know of them bears evidence? It is too true 
that the utmost vigilance in either case may be 
often insufficient; but the resistance shown to 
this measure by the Popish party too long in- 
dicated their consciousness that nunneries will 
not bear the light, and that the disclosures of 
their abominations must lead to a powerful 


popular demonstration, which may militate, 


ultimately, against the progress of the Romish 


Church in this country. 
The progress of the Reformation in Ireland 
does not seem to have been exaggerated. News 
are continually reaching us of conversions on a 
large scale, and every year, of late, has pro- 
duced its thousands of newly made Protestants. 
The work is of a kind likely to acquire force as 
it proceeds. And the more attention it attracts 
among Christians, the more powerful are the 
efforts used by them, in promoting it, likely to 
besome. The mission of a handred ministers 
in the course of this autumn, to the darkest 
regions of the West, may, it is hoped, be pro- 
ductive of vast advantage. They will remain 
for one month, preaching, on an average twenty 
sermons each, or two thousand in all, wherever 
God gives an andience. Multitudes will thus 
have an opportunity of hearing the gospel, per- 
haps for the first time, and we hail the move 
ment as a new proof of the vitality of the reli- 
gion of our day and country, and also of the 
value of that alliance and mutual understand- 
ing among God’s people which may, at any 
moment, be turned into a practical channel, 
and thus accomplish results which the more 
desultory and divided efforts of particular 
parties could not approach or imitate. 
Everything tends to increase the interest 
excited in the Christian mind of England by 
the rumours from Turkey. Whether we view 
the threatened rupture among the great powers 
of Europe with reference to secular politics, or 
as it throws light on the word of divine pro- 
phecy, it is impossible not to be deeply moved 
in reflecting upon it. The advance made and 
still rapidly making in our own country, in 
everything fitted to humanize and elevate man- 
kind, must be seriously affected by the break- 
ing out of war. Our p in the arts of 
peace, and in works of charity and Christian 
development, would receive a sad check from 
this event; while, on the other hand, the sub- 
version of Mohammedan power in Turkey, and 
the establishment of a civilized Christian au- 
thority in the East, opens up the grandest 
prospects that can be imagined—preparing the 
way for the return of Israel to Palestine, and 
giving to the present age a character approach- 
ing to the miraculous. I do not hear of any par- 
ticular movement among the Jews; but there 
are many among them who look to the changes 
which now seem probable, with an interest 
more intense and engrossing than the most 
diligent of Christian prophetic interpreters can. 
The belief still prevails that Nicholas will put 
off, as long as he is able, any actual encounter, 
that he may weary and waste the energies and 
diffusive means of his opponent. His manifesto 
is spoken of in all circles as a most jesuitical 
and dishonest production. 

We look across the Atlantic with no little 
interest to your national proceedings. Are you 
to have a new war of disputed territory with 
Mexico, and what is to be the result? How 
wonderful are the means perpetually employed 
by Him who rules among the nations for spread- 
ing his own name and cause over the world! 
Human ambition and desire for aggrandize- 
ment may be the motive urging to many human 
enterprises, the direct tendency of which is to 
promote the glory of God. May this be so in 
your case, and the growth of your mighty Re- 
public be the means of spreading the truth of 
God far and wide over your immense conti- 
nent! D. G. 


For the 
THE CHRISTIAN’S LIFE. 


*¢ Through much tribulation we enter the kingdom 
of heaven.?? 


O’er a troubled sea we ride, 
Longing for the distant shore, 

With our compass at our side, 
Why heed we the billows roar? 


Oft the storm is rude and loud, 
Oft with fears we are beset, 
Oft we view the darksome cloud, 

Prone our Pilot to forget. 


Yet how faithful does he prove, 

And how groundless are our fears! 
All his accents melt with love; 

Soft He wipes away our tears, 
Bids us trust, confide in Him, 

Who alone our bark can guide, 
Thro’ the tempest, rough and grim, 

Safely to the other side. 


To the angry flood He speaks, 
And its rolling waves stand still, 
Quick the cloud of gloom He breaks, 
Light-floods burst forth at His will. 


Christian, o’er the sea of life 
He’ll thy wayward vessel steer; 
Soothe thy sorrows, cease thy strife, 
For behold! thy Saviour’s near. 


All thy wants, and all thy woes, 
All thy griefs, and all thy sighs, 

Ev’ry crystal tear that flows, 
Brings thee nearer to the skies. 


Faint not then along the road, 
But thy journey swift pursue, 
Look unto thy Maker, God, 
Soon his kingdom you shall view. 
G. C. P. 
Galway, New York. 


SELECTIONS. 


Monument To Proressor Srvuart.— 
The monument to Professor Stuart, pro- 
jected by the Alumni of the Andover Semi- 
nary, has been erected in the cemetery of 
that Institution. The Bibliotheca Sacra, 
just issued, gives a description of it, with its 
several inscriptions. Besides those nar- 
rating the principal events of his life, that 
— commemorates his virtues is as fol- 

ows: 


A meek and earnest disciple ; 
a fervid and eloquent preacher ; 
a generous and cordial friend ; 
a lover of all good learning ; 
versatile in genius, adventurous 
in research, quick in acquisition: 
an enthusiastic and attractive teacher, 
devoting himself with patient and 
successful toil to the revival and 
cultivation of Sacred Literature, 
he is justly entitled to be called among 
the scholars of his native country, 
The Father of Biblical Science, 
The Word which he loved in life 
was his light in death. 
He now sees face to face. 


Cuvurcn Trovste. — The Jer 
Sentinel is informed that a difieclty hes 
recently occurred in the Episcopal Church 
of North Bergen, which is likely to result 
in the resignation of four vesirymen. A 
cross seven or eight feet high has been 
erected on the top of the tower, against the 
wishes of the parties, who are of the Old 
School Episcopalian Churches, and decid- 
edly opposed to any thing inclined to Pu- 
seyism. 
erected by one or two, and not by a vote 
of the vestry. 

Metnopist Missions 1n Arrica.—Intel- 
ligence from Liberia has been received to 
the 13th of April. The Rev. Francis 
Burns, the Superintendent of the Methodist 
Mission in Western Africa, writes to the 
Corresponding Secretary, under the above 
date, as follows :—** The brethren are now 
all at their respective posts of duty, and, as 
far as I have been able to learn, seem to be 
prosperous. For one, I feel that there are 
Christians enough in Liberia alone, if they 
will give themselves wholly to the Lord, to 


evangelize the continent.” 


Missionaries’ Daventrers.—A school 
for the daughters of missionaries has been 
for some years in operation at Waltham- 
stow, England. Its anniversary was held 
in the latter part of May, and the report 
and speeches show it to be an institution of 
no inconsiderable importance. The evil 
influences to which the children of mission- 
aries are exposed in heathen lands, has 
given rise to this effort for their proper 
education. In this Institution are now 
forty-seven children, of whom five have be- 
come connected with the Church within the 


past year. ‘ 


The cross, it is said, has been’ 
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A ConcrecaTion wirrnour Minister. 


—On Sunday last (says the Tuam Hi 
there was not a single Protestant Ep 
clergyman to perform service in the church 
of this town, and the 


out, had to disperse without hearing 
Nearly ten thousand pounds a 
by the bishop and his 


is 
sdbordipste sinecurists here, It is to be 
wondered, then, that for very shame they 
would fot attend to the spiritual require- 
ments of their scanty flock, and not allow 
‘euch a scandalous confretemps as the above- 
mentioned to occur. 


Amenica x Encianp.—In a recent de- 


bate in the English Parliament, Sir Robert 
Peel stated that the number of States in the 
American Union was thirty-three, and a 


cabinet minister called the late John Ran- 
dolph @ statesman ‘of Massachusetts, and 


quoted him as having said that, “if you 


_ wished to make the inhabitants of a State a 
set of scoundrels, you had only to give 
them secret voting.” 


Pore anp tHe Newsrarers.—His 
Holiness the Pope, by a singular whim, 
lately became the purchaser of a whole 
series of newspapers, satires, edicts, and 
appeals, comprising a perfect collection of 
that exuberant outpouring of the press, 
which took place from the first establish- 
ment of its liberty in Rome to its final 
crushing under ral Oudinot’s boot- 


heels. 


Anoruer Mraacze Itaty.—The offi- 
cial paper at Naples records another miracle. 
This time an image of the “ Mother of God, 
the Holy Virgin,” caused flames to issue 
from her chest. The whole affair is very 
gravely printed in the Government paper. 


Exutstrion.—A requisition to the 
Mayor of Dublin appears in the Freeman's 
Journal, calling a public meeting, to take 
measures for presenting a national testimo- 
nial to William Dargan, for his munificence 
in establishing the Exhibition of Irish In- 
dustry. The requisition bears two thou- 
sand signatures, comprising nearly the 
whole of the Irish Peerage, six English 
Church bishops, fifteen Roman Catholic 
bishops, and the balance of ail ranks and 
conditions of men. 


p PROPAGANDA. — 
ropaganda sent out eighteen Roman Ca- 
tholic missionaries to tn within the last 
six months, namely, seven to China, two to 
Cochin-China, one to Siam, one to Thibet, 
four to Pondicherry, two to Tonquin, and 
oue to Meysonne. 


Scrmentirric Exprepition.—In a letter to 

the London Times, Colonel E. Elers Na- 
pier proposed that the English Government 
should fit out a scientific expedition to 


Quiloa-Mombas, or some other point of 


Zanzibar, and thence penetrating westward 
beyond the Snowy Mountains, recent! 
discovered about two hundred miles inlan 


to ascertain if the inland sea, reported to be- 


there, is a of the Sea of Maravi, which 
sea y¥ debouches into the channel of 


Procress or Protestantism 1N 
LaND.— Within seven years, more than thir- 
ty thousand Romanists have been brought 
under Protestant teaching by means of va- 
rious missionary societies, many of whom 
have been led to the cross of Christ; and 
there are now upwards of thirty thousand, 
who, through the same means, have become 
restless in Popery. 


Marxets 1n Paris.— All the market- 
houses of Paris are to be combined into 
one vast market, which will be divided into 
nine “ pavilions,”’ each of which is to be 
fortified and shot-proof. 


Evrorean Customs.—Very large wed- 
ding cakes and exceeding long trains of 
bridesmaids are now the fashion in Europe. 
Two hundred pounds is by no means an 
extraordinary weight for the cake, and 
twelve is not ‘an uncommon number of 
bridesmaids. 

A Sacrep Tuorn.—The following dee; 
ly interesting intelligence has very seohdy 
reached us from Naples: —The city of 
Bari possesses one of the sacred thorns that 
wounded the most divine head of the Re- 
deemer, and which was deposited in the 
Holy eres by the piety of Charles of 
Anjou. is most precious relic on Holy 
Friday, as also happened on the same day 
in 1842, dropped blood in the presence of 
@ most numerous population, at the head 
of whom were the grand Prior of Bari,” 
&c. This in the nineteenth century, with 
its boasted intelligence ! 


Larce Damaces.—A lady, who lost 
her husband, not long since, by a rail- 
way accident in England, sued the railway 
company, and recovered about $70,000 
damages. The dam were calculated 
on the basis of his professional income, and 
the average length of life as demonstrated 
by life insurance tables. 


Larce Donation.—A lady, whose name 
has not yet transpired, has given to the 
funds of the Free Church of Scotland a do- 
nation of $40,000. 


A Rattroap in from 
Alexandria, Egypt, mention the opening of 
the new railroad from that place to Cairo, a 
distance of twenty-five miles. A locomotive 
run over the road on the 2lst June. 


_. A Discovery.—A Paris letter in the New 
York Commercial says that the attention of 
men of science has been drawn to an extra- 
ordinary discovery made in a neighbouring 
department. A grave-digger, in throwing 


‘up some earth, came upon a body in a’ 


state of perfect preservation. On examina- 
tion, it proved to be that of an individual 
buried thirty-seven yearsago. He had died 
from the effects of the bite of a mad dog. 
The shroud and coffin had fallen to dust, 
but the body remained intact. This is the 
third exhumation made, within twenty 
years, of bodies of the victims of hydro- 
* phobia, under similar circumstances; and it 
‘would really seem that they are beyond the 
reach of decomposition. ‘The registry of 
deaths was consulted, but no mention of the 
embalmment of the body was found. 


Srarvation Spain.—It appears that 
the miserable condition to which Ireland 
was reduced a few years ago is paralleled 
by what is now taking place in Spain. A 
_ writer in a French paper says, that in the 
-- aoustains the starving die by dozens, and 
in many places fevers of the most dan- 
are joined to the famine. 
undreds of sick expire for want of nour- 
ishment and medicine. The streets of our 
ities, it further states, are encumbered with 
old men, women, and children, with the 
visages of corpses, covered with miserable 
‘Tags, and even woree, troubling themselves 
no longer except to die in quiet, and im- 
ring with loud cries the succours of the 
blic charity. At the gates of the Archi- 
episcopal Palace more than a thousand 
people wait for. bread; and we hear 
that one day lately thousand five han- 
dred poor assembled to receive the alms 

* distributed in the city by one gentleman. 


é* 


ingion was sold, few w 
don, for the small sum of twenty-six 
shillings. 


the Rev: Dr. Cooke an- 
nounced to' his ‘congregation, on a recent 
Sabbath, tid intention to preach a series of 

ial reference to lecteres 
in this town by Unitsrian 
Discourses ow such 


public interest.— Banner of Ul- 


tion, when 


— 


London was the wrong market. 
‘Finest Parorzsrant Cavrca New 
Mexico.—The corner-stone of the first Pro- 


| testant church in the territory of New Mex- 
ico, ‘was to have been laid on the 2ist of 


May. The Rev. L. Smith was to deliver 


u the occasion, 
es H. W. to deliver one in 


Leacusz.—A comprehen- 
sive. pnion of all the Associations for pro- 
moting T' and of those desirous 
of an sati-liquor law, not connected with 
Temperance Societies, has been undertaken 
in’ Canada West, under missionary auspices. 
It is called the Canadian Prohibitory Liquor 
Law League; and the Association has begun 
its service by offering a premium of £25 
for the best essay on the nature and objects 
of the League, embracing full and valuable 
statistical information upon the extent, ex- 
pense, and results of the liquor traffic in 
Canada. ‘he Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Professor 
Lillie, and Professor Taylor are the adjudi- 
cators. 


American or Missions.—The 
financial year of the American Board will 
close with the present month. Up to the 
Ist inst. the receipts were $270,972. The 
appropriations at the commencement of the 
year amounted to $300,664. We hope the 
entire receipts of the year will reach that 
sum. 


Misstonaries Arriveo Out.—The Rev. 
William W. Scudder and wife, and the Rev. 
N. Lord and wife, missionaries in the em- 

oy of the American Board, have arrived 
in safety at Madras. They left Boston on 
the 13th of December. 


Great New Cecesration.— 
The citizens of Plymouth and descendants 
of the Pilgrims generally, are making ar- 
rangements to celebrate, on the Ist of Au- 
gust, the anniversary of the embarkation of 
the Pilgrims from Delft Haven in 1620. 
From what we can learn of the interest 
manifested in this affair, it will be one of 
the most pleasant gatherings of the season. 
Several distinguished men have respovded 
to invitations to be present; among others, 
Governor Clifford, Hon. Edward Everett, 
Hon. Abbott Lawrence, Hon. Rufus Choate, 
Hon. B. F. Hallett, Hon. C. H. Warren, 
Hon. N. P. Banks, Hon. C. W. Upham, 
and Hon. J. G. Palfrey. A dinner will be 
given, and all New Englanders are invited 
to be present and participate in the festivi- 
ties.— Bo ston Journal. 


Decrees Conrerrep.—At the late Com- 
mencement of Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity was conferred on the Rev. 
Thomas Verner Moore of Richmond, Vir- 

inia, and on the Rev. Professor Frederick 
erick of the Ohio Wesleyan University. 


Important Epucationat Decision.— 
The Massachusetts State Convention has 
made a most important decision in refer- 
ence to Cambridge University, placing it 
upon grounds which may enable future 
Legislatures to deprive it of its purely de- 
nominational, and give it a popular charac- 
ter. The resolve on the subject now awaits 
its final passage. 


Cotonet Benron’s History.—It is 
stated that Colonel Benton has enlarged 
the plan of his contemplated Senatorial 
Reminiscences, and that they will make 
two royal octavo volumes instead of one, as 
originally contemplated. 


_ Mortatrry at Sea.—The schooner Em- 
pire, Captain Barker, arrived at Boston on 
the 15th inst. from Darien, Georgia. Dur. 
ing the voyage all of the crew, consisting 
of two sailors, a cook, and a boy, together 
with the mate, died of Southern fever. ‘The 
last man died on the 9th inst. since which 
time Captain Barker had been obliged to 
navigate the vessel, and bring her into port 
alone. Captain Barker: himself had been 
sick, but had recovered. He was for six 
days alone on the ocean. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tas Crystat Patace.—The World’s Fair 
in New York was formally opened on Friday, 
15th inst. the first day after the inauguration, 
to the public. The receipts were , and 
seven thousand besides exhibitors, visit- 
ed the Palace. it will, nodoubt, be an attractive 
exhibition, in the course of a month or two, and 
it will take that long, at least, to put it into any 
thing like presentable order. Its London pro- 
totype was in a very chaotic state of general 
preparation when formally opened by the Queen 
on the Ist of May, 1851; but ours is very far 
behind that. It would be estimating liberally 
to say that two-thirds of the wares ready for 
exhibition have been taken out of the cases; 
while much that is exposed to view lacks ar- 
rangement and finish to secure the proper ef- 
fect. The general inside appearance is that of 
a gigantic y store or bazaar, in which some 
eccentric earthquake has knocked Christmas 
into May-day, and jumbled the two in inextri- 
cable confusion. 

Lilliput Steam Engines.—Two of the most 
interesting curiosities in the English depart- 
ment, and — in any department of the 
Crystal Palace, are two small steam engines, 
both of which are complete in all their parts, 
and yet so small that the aid of the microscope 
is needed for their inspection. One of these, a 
high-pressure engine, stands upon an English 
fourpenny piece, and ———s the fly wheel, it 
might be covered with a thimble—both of these 

ines were made by Mr. Warner, a watch- 
a England; and some conception may be 
formed of the minuteness of the instruments 
with which this work was manufactured, when 
we are told that the scissors which Mr. Warner 
used in its construction were so small that it 
would require some hundreds of them to weigh 
one ounce. It works, it is stated, with precision 
and great rapidity by atmospheric pressure, (in 
lieu of steam) and when it is in motion it must 
be truly wonderful. The screws, valves, on 
tons, é&zc., which compose it, are innumerable, 
and it would require, we should think, the pa- 
tience of Job to place them together, each in its 
place, and so as to discharge its proper 

ctions. Mr. Warner is reported to be a 
practical hand at such work, and from this we 
should judge he is fully competent to invent and 
a machinery for the use of the inhabitants 
of the invisible world. It must be wonderful to 
see this paiting, and blowing, and labouring, 
upon your , and in so small a thing to see 
demonstrated a power which has revolutionized 
the social condition of the whole human family. 
In the same case with this engine is another, 
which may truly be called a fairy work, al- 
though twenty times larger than the one al- 
ready alluded to. This one being large enough 
to measure, we are ed to inform the curi- 
Length of beam, 24 inches; height of su rs, 
13; diameter, #; and length of stroke ¢ of an 
inch. It is composed of upwards of two hun- 


machines attract 
much attention; they are most ingenious speci- 


them. 


SreamBoat CatasTroPus.—The steamboat 
Empire, while on her downward voyage from 
Troy to New York, on Saturday morning, 16th 
inst., at two o'clock, was run into by a sloop, 
about five miles below Poughkeepsie, whereby 
one of her boilers was thrown overboard, proba- 
bly exploding as it went, and the boat set on 
fire. The fire was — subdued, but he 


lograph of Wash- 
ago, in Lon- 


fancy 
packed iz ge trunks, and they were on their 
in 
way to New York for the purpose of ex- 
at 


InpsPenpence Monument.—Four of the old 
thirteen original States of the Union have, thus 
far, appropriated their respective shares toward 
defraying the expense of erecting a monument 


our of the Declaration of Independence. These 
are Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, and 
Connecticut. 


Rariw Incrsass. The population of San 
Francisco is now 50,000. Six years ago, the 
California Star announced its lation as 
being 321 males, and 138 females. This in- 
crease is unpredecented. 


Tae Cincinnati: Fire Department. 
—The Cincinnati Gazette speaks highly of the 
Paid Fire Department in that city, and the or- 
der, discipline, and economy which it has intro- 
duced. e halls of the engine-houses, where 
numbers of ws young men were to be 
found daily, at all hours, under the volunteer 
system, are now turned into school-houses. It 
says, it is not true that the “ paid men have to 
be collected” after the alarm is sounded. On 
the contrary, they are always ready to start the 
moment the alarm is given, and have reached 
the fire quite as ptly as the firemen usually 
did under the old system. 


Raitroap Iron MANUFACTURED IN THE 


~Sours.—* We learn,” says the Charlesion 


Courier, “that a company has been recently 
formed in Chattanooga, Tennessee, for the erec- 
tion of a large establishment for the manufac- 
ture of railroad iron. The company is com- 
posed of men of wealth, enterprise, and intelli- 

nce, and it may be safely calculated that the 
work will be pushed forward to completion at 
an early day. There is an abundance of the 
raw material, and the location every way fa- 
vourable for such an enterprise.” 


Paciric Raitroav.—Colonel Freemont has 
published an article in the Washington Na- 
tional Intelligencer, on the great question of 
the day, the Pacific Railroad. He pronouncee, 
without hesitation, in favour of the Central or 
Benton route from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
through the pass at the head of the Del Norte. 
He asserts this to be not only the most practic- 
able, but the most direct route, and estimates 
the distance between the frontiers of Missouri 
and the eastern foot of the Sierra Nevada, at 
1200 miles. The St. Louis Democrat states 
that Colonel Fremont intends to survey the 
route this winter, without aid from the govern- 
ment. While in Europe he prepared himself 
with the best instruments for the survey; and 
that he to start in November, and thus 
to test the practicability of the route during the 
season of snows. 


American Marsts.—The marble quarries 
of Vermont are gaining a reputation abroad as 
well asat home. ‘T'wo blocks of Vermont mar- 
ble, weighing one ton each, have been ordered 
from Rome for the purpose of making a bust. 
This order is from an Italian artist, who prefers 
the West Rutland marble, to that of his own 
country. 


Tue New Wueat.—lIt is a subject of — 
remark, says the New York Courier, that the 
quality of new white wheat which has thus far 
been brought to market, is exceedingly fine. 
The grain is richer, fuller, and better ripened, 
than has been known for many years. The 
quality of flour manufactured from it must, 
therefore, be very fine. 


Catirornia Crops.—The wheat c 
ise abundantly. It is said there will some 
40,000 bushels on the Stanislaus river. In 
Calaveras the wheat crop is said to be over 
seven feet high, with heads six and a half 
inches long. 

Nesraska.—Notwithstanding the prospect 
of a vigorous ition to the establishment of 
this territory Congress, quite a number of 
families from Missouri have emigrated into and 
settled upon that portion of it lying south-west 
of Cass county, Missouri, which, it is said, is not 
claimed by any tribe of Indians. 


Unireo States anv Japan.—A letter from 
the Rev. Dr. Bridgeman, American missionary, 
dated at Canton, April 20, and published in the 
New York Journal of Commerce, says: Com- 
modore Perry is here, and from what I have seen 
of him, and heard of his plans, you may, I think, 
expect that permanent relations will before long 
be opened with Japan.” 


Postace Esve.ores.—The Postmaster Gen- 
eral has authorized Mr. Nesbitt, the contractor, 
to leave the points of the envelopes without any 
device, for the present, reserving the right se- 
cured in the contract, of having them orna- 
mented at any time hereafter that may be 
deemed expedient. The Department has also 
directed the contractor to manufacture a quan- 
tity of envelopes of a larger size than those 
— used, together with a quantity a size 
smaller. 


Butter ror Catirornia.—It has been as- 
certained, by parties who have taken especial 
ins to find out, that 16,350 packages of butter 
ave been put on board “essels bound from New 
York for California, from the Ist to the 30th of 
June last; ‘also 5700 packages from Boston, 
(some of the vessels not yet loaded or cleared,) 
making total amount 22,050. Computing each 
ckage at $20, as an average, make $441,000. 
The pa estimate does not include what goes 
under the name of merchandize. From the 
15th of last February to 15th March following 
there was shipped 24,6280. One house in Ohio 
has shipped some 1800 firkins within six weeks; 
also, one house in Boston, over 1200. The 
March shipments were the heaviest that ever 
were shipped in one month for California. 


A Lares Crry.—Concord, New Hampshire, 
is a very large city in territorial extent. It 
contains about sixty-four square miles. The 
Merrimac runs through it, and the course is so 
circuitous that the line of the river is many 
miles in extent. Six-tenths of the population 
occupy only four of its square miles, leaving the 
other four-tenths of the population scattered 
over a tract of sixty square miles. 


Centrat Raitroav.—More than a 
hundred miles of this road are already in opera- 
tion, and such is the forwardness of the whole 
line, that within a year from the present time 
the whole road, from Chicago to Cairo, is ex- 
pected to be opened. Ten thousand men are 
now employed upon the work. 


Damacep Corn.—Thousands of bushels of 
heated cdérn have been shipped from Chicago 
within a few weeks. The Buffalo market is 
overrun with damaged and heated corn, and it 
is being sent to New York as fast as transpor- 
tation can be had. There it is ysed by distillers, 
who buy it at almost theip’own price. The 
practice of manufacturing whiskey from dam- 
aged corn is getting to be quite common through- 
out the country. 


Biara-PLace or ror Save. — Mr. 
Dabney offers Clay Springs Farm, the birth- 
place of Henry Clay, for sale. It is in Hanover 
county, Virginia, about twenty miles east of 
Richmond. It might have been bought five 
years ago for half its present value. Owing to 
the use of “calcareous manures,” and the ex- 
ample of Edmund Ruffin, who resides in that 
county, old farms have been doubled and quad- 
rupled in value. 


Trae Beoinnines or Userut Men.—Samuel 
Appleton, who died at Boston last week, was 
one of the most eminent and wealthy merchants 
of that city. Sixty years ago, he was a pore 
school-teacher at New Ipswich, from whi 
place he went forth with a certificate from the 
pastor of the village, that ht was “a person who 
sup a good moral character, and was 
sessed of abilities sufficient to instruct a sc 
in reading, writing, orthography, English gram- 
mar, and arithmetic.” At the centennial cele- 
bration of the settlement of New Ipswich, in 
1850, Mr. Appleton sent $5000 to the literary 
institutions of New Hampshire, the Academy 
of [pswich in particular, to enable that [nstitu- 
tion to assume its former standing, and extend 
its future usefulness. The Boston Transcript 
says:—“ Although he leaves an estate valued 
at a million of dollars, yet, had he been dis- 
posed to devote all his powers to the acquisition 
of wealth, he could easily have trebled his for- 
tune; but those who knew him best, will agree 
in opinion that he took far “ingore pen in 
di ing his bounty, than he did in the accu- 
of his fortane. He leaves to his 
widow ific bequests, amounting in value to 

He makes forty-two other bequests 
to nephews and nieces, and others, amounting 


mentioned $5000 ‘to his 


lost their lives by the ;dimster; they were sis- | in all to $320,000 more; omeng which may be 
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and pastor, the 


Rev. raim Peabody,’ and $5000 to the ser- 
| vante living in his family at his decease, to be 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
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from 
vocate, was the grandson of Captain Taylor, of 


r, Delegate 
in behalf of his Nation to the eral Govern- 


two years since, by the voice of his country- 
men, he was elected Second Chief of the Che- 
rokee Nation. He was a Captain of a Com- 
pany of Cherokees under General Jackson in 
the Creek War. At the time of his death he 
was a member of the Presbyterian Church, of 
which he had been a worthy and exemplary 
member for many years. All the positions to 
which he was called he filled with ability and 
to the satisfaction of his countrymen. 


Oxnto.—Governor Wood, having resigned his 
office for the mission to Valparaiso, Lieutenant- 
Governor William Medill bas been inaugurated 
as Governor of Ohio, and entered upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of his high office. 


CueaP Postace.—By a published correspon- 
dence, it appears that Samuel Martin of Camp- 
bell’s Station, East Tennessee, was the pioneer 
of cheap postage, and that for twenty-five years, 
by means of writing in the public press, and 
sending circulars to fafluential p le, he awak- 
ened attention to the subject. These facts are 
made known in the proceedinff’s of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society, and being of national 
importance, should be recognized. Mr. Martin 
—— endeavouring to reduce the postage on 


Virainta Goto Mines. — The Fredericks- 
burg (Virginia) Herald says:—“ We under- 
stand that quite a furor prevails in Bucking- 
ham among the holders of gold mines, owing to 
the reported sale of the celebrated Booker 
Mine for several hundred thousand dollars.” 


Tae Harvest.—The harvest, in most parts 
of the Union from which we have received ac- 
counts, have abundantly rewarded the labours 
of the husbandmen, notwithstanding the dismal 
preliminary forebodings with which the news- 

pers were favou Neither drought, nor 

essian fly, nor cut-worm, nor rust, nor blight 
have made any im ion upon the cereal pro- 
ducts of our fertile soil. In many of the 
country the harvests are even said to be un- 
usually fine; and the in of the new wheat 
is richer, fuller, and better ripened than has 
been known for many years. 


Tae Stream Fire Encine.— Since the Ist 
of January, a fire-engine, operated by steam, 
has been in use in Cincinnati, Ohio, with a de- 

of success which justifies, in the opinion 
of competent judges who have witnessed its 
performances, the belief that, by means of cer- 
tain obvious and easy improvements, it may be 
made to supersede entirely the ordinary hand 
— A communication from the builder 
the engine, appears in the Journal of the 
Frankin Institute for this month. From this 
account, we learn that the boiler of the engine 
is a continuous coil of iron pipe, which is sur- 
rounded by the fire. The water injected into 
this receiver is almost immediately converted 
into steam, and five minutes only is required to 
put the machine in operation. Four men and 
four horses is all the force required. 


— The Washington 
Union says:—“ It is understood that the Hon. 
James Buchanan, whose appointment as Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary of the United States at the 
Court of St. James, has already been announced, 
will soon proceed to London to assume the du- 
ties of his mission. We learn also that the 
Hon. Messrs. Soule of Louisiana, Gadsden of 
South Carolina, Borland of Arkansas, Green of 
Missouri, and Bedinger of Virginia, having 
nearly completed their preparatory arran 
ments, are about to to their respective 
destinations, to enter upon the duties of the sev- 
eral missions confided to their charge.” 


Bep or THe Muississipr: River.—It has 
generally been the received opinion of geolo- 
gists, that the Mississippi and its tributaries 
traversed a valley, with the strata dipping to- 
wards the bed on each side. Recent observa- 
tions prove very conclusively that this is all a 
mistake. Dr. Norwood’s survey, as well as the 
excavation of the artesian well at Belcher’s 
Refinery at St. Louis, show that the line of the 
Mississippi traverses a ridge, and not a valley, 
and that the strata dips from the river east and 
west; in other words, that the bed of the Mis- 
sissippi traverses a line of anti-clinal axis or 
upheavals. This theory is applied by Mr. 
Phillips, the Geologist, to explain the structure 
of lead veins in the West.—Alton Telegraph. 


Lost Baccace.—The Michigan Southern and 
Northern Indiana Railroad Company advertise in 
The Commercial, published at Monroe, Michi- 
gan, a list of one hundred and niety-four pack- 
ages of unclaimed baggage. These packages 
consist of trunks, valises, chests, bandboxes, ox 
yokes, wagons, bedsteads, barrels, cupboards— 
even down toa jug of boiled cider. They are 
. be ~. on the Ist of September next, if not 
claimed. 


DiaBoticat Mavice.—Several obstructions 
having been recently encountered on the Har- 
lem Railroad, near the Scandale station, twen- 
ty-nine miles from New York, it was suspected 

at they were placed there purposely by some 
malicious person, and this suspicion has been 
verified. On Wednesday evening, 13th inst., 
some time before the downward express train 
was due, a man was observed to roll a large 
sleeper across the track, and he was in the act 
of ae down stakes to fasten it there, when 
the watchman of the Company arrested him, 
and conveyed him to the jail at White Plains, 
His name has not been discovered. No punish- 
—< could be too severe for such a malicious 
wretch. 


An Otp Man.—The Monongahela 

lican says that there is yet living near Cooks- 
town a slave of General Washington’s. He is 
124 years of age, and can walk six miles in a 
day. He is so old that his fingers and toes are 
nearly all white. He belonged to Washington 
when he owned what is now known as Wash- 
ington’s Bottom, on which Peryopolis now 
stands. The estate of Colonel Cook was, and 
still is bound for his living. He is to be taken 
to the World’s Fair, for exhibition, if arrange- 
ments can be made. 


Laxe Superior.—Dogs are useful animals 
in the Lake Superior copper mine settlements. 
In winter they are almost the only beasts of 
burthen used, being employed to draw the mail 
wagons, pull passenger and frieght sleds, &c. 


Dirrerence or Latitups.—“ It is now the 
3d of June,” says a Massachusetts paper, “and 
the apple trees are full of blossoms—the trees 
are white—the blows are full. A few such 
days as this will bring the corn up full.” “It 
is now the 3d of June,” says a letter from a 
Mississippi friend; “ my early apples have been 
fit to cook some days—peaches are ripe and 
good. My corn is well filled. A few such 
days as this will make it fit to grind.” 


Western Coat Mines.—Large deposits of 
coal have recently been discovered on the bank 
of the Ohio river, near Newburgh, Indiana, and 
capitalists have already purchased the land at 
a considerable advance. ‘The mining and sale 
of coal to steamboats is said to be a lucrative 
pursuit at Cannelton, Indiana, Hawesville, Ken- 
tucky, and Caseyville, Kentucky, and the busi- 
ness appears to be largely on the increase. 


Massacuusetts Jupiciary. — In the Con- 
vention to revise the Constitution of the State 
of Massachusetts, amendments making the 
judges of the State and local courts elective by 
the people, and limiting their terms of office to 
ten years each, have been rejected, and the office 
will be, therefore, an appointed one, and the 
tenure for life, as it is at present. 


Rerorn or THe Presipent To 
Ton.—President Pierce and suit returned to 
Washin on Saturday evening, 16th inst. 
They left New York on Saturday —o in 
a special train for Washington, to which place 
they proceeded without any way-stop 
As he crossed the Hudson river to Jersey City, 
he was greeted with a salute of thirty-one guns 
from the British mail steamer Arabia. General 
Pierce will soon make a visit to Old Point Com- 
fort for the benefit of his health. 


Tae Saesr Traps across Tue Piains.—F. 
X. Aubrey, the well-known Western trader, left 
Santa Fe some time during last December, with 
a flock of sheep of near and a number of 
mule teams. He travelled down the Rio Grande 
some distance; went around through the State 
of Sonora; crossed the Colorado at the mouth of 
the Gila, and lost but twenty-five sheep and one 
mule,and that mule was shot by the Indians for 
food. Notwithstanding the winter which 
he had to pass, he ed in California t the 
15th ult., with some 3500 head of sheep, and ten 
mule teame—all fat and fine, and ready for mar- 
ket—after having sold 1000 old and lame 

for $8000, and about $3000 worth of smal! 


 distribisted among thém ia the manner and'sc- 


bgoken down mules, which he sold to the Mor- 
ath he passed through their lower settle- 


T | 
According to a report of the Steamboat Inspec- 


tors for the Cincinnati, dated May let, 
1853, there had hom, apt that period, from 


Heavy Damaces.—lIsrael Shadbat has com- 


menced suit at the t term of the Cleve- 
land Court, against the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh Railroad Company, claiming damages of 
$100,000 for the loss of an arm, leg, and other 
injuries, while ia the employ of the Company 
as fireman. 

High Waces ror Lasovrers.—Contractors 
on the first division of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, north of Cairo, are now offering $1.50 per 
day for labourers, This is the highest figure 
ever paid for such work in the State. 


Low Water.—The Nashville Whig of the 
11th inst. says,“ that the Cumberland river is 
barely navigable for ca.fish.” 


Harsour Improvements, &c.—Monsieur 
Maillefert ie continuing with success his sub- 
marine blasting, for the improvement of chan- 
nels and harbours. We learn from the New 
Haven Journal and Courier that he is now at 
work, under the authority of the general gov- 
ernment, engaged in blasting some of the rocks 
in the harbour of New Haven. ‘The operations 
are continued every day, at high tide. His 
success at Hurlgate, New York, has been at- 
tended by very beneficial results upon the ma- 
rine intetcourse with New York, through the 
East River, navigation of much 
danger, and greatly facilitating the operations 
of commerce. 

Locxsaw.—Mrs. Mary Rodenhi died in An- 
napolis, on the night of the 8th inst. Her death 
was from lockjaw, caused by a tack puncturing 
one of her fingers. The tack was in the pocket 
of a garment she was washing. 


Coxe a Fuse. ror Locomotives.—The ex- 
periments with coke as a fuel for the passenger 
engines of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
continues highly successful. The Miners’ 
Journal says that a few nights since, the train 
for Baltimore was run through from Cumber- 
land with no other fuel, and, notwithstanding 
detensions by burthen trains, amounting in the 

regate to nearly an hour, yet the time re- 
quired by the schedule was easily made. There 
was not an but al- 
most more than the engineer could manage.— 

ImPorTATION OF Co.. 4.—A 

communication in the New York J 

merce asserts that the writer, when in 
Europe, saw convicts en roule to the sea 
to be sent to the United States, from the small 
principalities of Germany, which are too poor to 
pay the expense of prisons. There is no doubt 
that this system is practised toa considerable 
extent in various parts of Europe. 


Taree Men Lost at Niacara.—A fearful 
accident occurred on the 19th inst. at Niagara 
Falls. ‘Three men, belonging to a scow which 
came down the river on Monday night, fell asleep 
in & small boat, which presently became loosened 
from her moorings, and two of the men were 
hurried over the Falls. Of course they were 
instantly killed. The other lingered in the 
Rapids for several hours, and all efforts for his 
relief proved abortive. Late in the afternoon 
he lost his hold upon a rock, which had hitherto 
sustained him, and was dashed over the Ameri- 
can Fall. The catastrophe elicited the utmost 
consternation in the vicinity. 


EartTHquakes.—Two distinct shocks of an 
earthquake were felt in Portland, Maine, last 
Sunday morning, (17th inst.,) between five and 
six o’clock. Many citizens were aroused from 
their beds by the shaking and rumbling devel- 
opments. The ship Maid of Orleans, arrived 
at Salem, Massachusetts, reports having expe- 
rienced the shock of an earthquake at sea on 
the 29th ult. 


The arrival of several steamships furnish 
London papers to the 9th inst. 

Liverpool Grain Market, July 9.—In the 
grain market, owing to a continuance of the 
purchases on French account, there has been an 
advance in prices. The market opened with a 
large speculative demand early in the week, 
and all qualities considerably advanced, and the 
market has been active; but prices declined at 
the close, and a large business has been done at 
lower rates. Dennistoun’s Circular quotes white 
wheat at 7s. 7d. to 8s.; red, 7s. 3d.; mixed, 7s. 
7d.; Western Canal flour, 27s.; Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Ohio flour, 27s. 6d. All quali- 
ties of corn had slightly advanced—say ls. for 
the week—white, Sls. 6d. a 32s.; yellow the 
same. 

The prominent feature of the news by these 
arrivals is, of course, the serious complication 
of the Eastern question. The latest telegraphic 
intelligence in regard to the Eastern question, 
received in London, holds out stronger hopes of 
peace, through the mediation of France, Eng- 
land, and Austria. The demand of Russia may 
be admitted in tenor, but not in form. It was 
stated that the occupation of Moldavia by Rus- 
sia, had caused Austria to unite cordially with 
England and France. Prussia remained neutral. 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe has gone to Geneva, 
where she purposes remaining for some time. 

Intelligence from Athens, Greece, to the 2d 
inst., states that the American Envoy insists, 
menacingly, on the immediate revocation of the 
sentence against the Rev. Dr. King. 

The. Queen of Spain had appointed Senor 
Luis Gonzales Bravo as her Minister at Wash- 
ington. 

[he accounts of the calamities said to have 
fallen on Persia are confirmed. 

Commodore Vanderbilt’s yacht, the North 
Star, had arrived at Havre, France, on her re- 
turn from Russia. 

Piracy and Murder of an English Crew.— 
Letters received from we ee to the 15th 
May, afford shocking details of another of those 
serial murders on board ship, arising out of the 
odious Coolie trade. In the present instance, 
the vessel cut off was a foreign vessel, sailing 
under the Peruvian flag, but officered by Eng- 
lishmen, who have fallen victims to the foul 
trade in human flesh, which has for some few 
years past been carried on from China to South 
America and the Havanas. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the House of Lords, on the evening of the 
5th inst., a bill was introduced into the House 
of Lords, authorizing the East India Company 
to increase their European force to 20,000 men. 
The subject of ecclesiastical testamentary juris- 
diction is engaging the attention of the British 
House of Commons, a bill being about to be in- 
troduced, by the general consent of the House, 
to remove such jurisdiction from the ecciesias- 
tical courts to the courts of common law, and to 
the county courts. Lord John Russell had no- 
tified the English House of Commons of his in- 
tention to move for a committee to inquire into 
the observance, or non-observance, of the vari- 
ous slave-trade treaties upon the part of the 
Governments of Spain and Portugal. Messrs. 
Horsfall and Siddell, Conservatives, have been 
returned to Parliament from Liverpool. After 
a protracted Cabinet Council, held at London, 
on the 2d inst., it was reported that the Eng- 
lish and French fleets were to enter the Darda- 
nelles, as a counter move to the expected pas- 
sage by the Russians into Turkey. Notwith- 
standing the warlike appearances of matters, 
however, hopes were still entertained that peace 
would be preserved, as negotiations would pro- 
bably continue even after the occupation of the 
principalities, Queen Victoria was to witness 
a great naval review at Spithead, on the 8th 
inst, and a large Meet was mustering there. 


FRANCE. 


France remained perfectly tranquil, al 
the crops were in a very critical condition. T 


Emperor had signified his intention of extend- 


ing the liberty of the Admiral Saussure 
bas been su ed in the command of the 


Mediterranean fleet, by Vice-Admiral Hamme- 


lin. It is said that Saussure has been thus de- 


graded for having been twenty-four hours later 
than the British Admiral in bringing up his 
ships to the Bay of Besika. Several arrests of 
armed persons, which took place at the opera 
on the night of the Sth inst., were magnified on 
"Change next day into an attempt to take the 
Emperor’s life, which affected the Bourse some- 
what. The French Government has drawn up 
a reply to Nesselrode’s Russian note. It isa 
firm, but temperate document. It asserts that 
France has equal claims to assert the protector- 
ate over the Latin Church in the East, as Rus- 
sia hasjover the Greek Church, and hopes that 


Russia will adjust its claims without 


trespass- 
ing on the rights of Turkey. It is stated — 


the Emperor, in a conversation which he 


with the Austrian Minister, expressed himself 
in the most pacific terms. At the close of the 
interview, he observed that he would, under no 


law, while he would, at the same time, leave 

my in 


SWITZERLAND. 
The radical Government at Fribourg has re- 
ceived a check in the election of a deputy to 
the Swiss National Council. 


Guerezzi has sentenced 
fifteen years hard labour. Monteleni, Mazzoni, 
Marochini, Franchini, and Mordini, Ex-Minis- 
ters of Tuscany, have also been sentenced to 
hard labour for life. Romarelli, Ex-Minister of 
Justice, has been acquitted. 


The Clamor Publico, of Madrid, of the 20th 
ultimo, states that rumours were current and 
rally credited that the Cabinet was again 
in a state of crisis. All the ministers had gone 
to Aranjuez, and it was believed that Genera! 
i would give in his resignation. 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
The relations of these two powers absorb the 
prese, both of England and 
France. It is placed beyond doubt that Russian 
essed the Pruth, but whether on 
of June, is not very clear. 
That, however, is a matter of little moment. 
The corps destined for the occupation of Walla- 
chia passed the Pruth at Leova; that which was 
to invade Moldavia passed at Souliany. Gene- 
ral Gortechakoff was to arrive at Bucharest on 
the 6th inst. On the 26th of June, the Em- 
peror of Russia issued a manifesto, which, after 
referring to the question in dispute with Tur- 
key, goes on to state that, after all means for a 
peaceable adjustment had failed, it had been 
to move the Russian army 
into the provinces of the Danube, “in order 
that the Porte may see to what her stubborn- 
ness may lead;” but it is further added, “ even 
now we have no intention of commencing war. 
We do not seek for conquests. Russia does not 
We seek the justification of 
thase rights which have been eo openty 
e are still ready to stop the move- 
if the Ottoman Porte will 
to observe the inviolability 
ravosiavanai) Church. But 
if through stubbornness and blindness it desires 
, then, calling God to our aid, we 
tween us, and with 


attention of the 


of the Orthodox ( 


shall leave Him to decide 
a full assurance in the arm of the Almighty, 
we shall go forth to fight for the Orthodox 


Letters from Constantinople state that riots 
had occurred at Smyrna. The correspondent 
of the Trieste-Zeitung writes, that the Turkish 
fleet in the Black Sea numbers 1000 guns, and 
the Russian fleet in the same sea, 1500 guns. 
According to the Turkish accounts, their army 
already consists of 260,000 men—40,000 volun- 
teers have already presented themselves. The 
Turks are labouring hard, erecting block-houses 
on the heights, which command the entrance to 
the Bosphorus from the Black Sea. Lord Strat- 
ford has recently been twice to the seraglio, 
where his stay was very prolonged. 
pected that at the first movement of the Russian 
troops toward the frontier, the fleets will come 
The firman guaranteeing the 
privileges of the different religious 
bodies, was read on the 12th ult., in all the Pa- 
triarchates and synagogues. It was well re- 
resses were voted to the Sultan, 
thanking him for the protection afforded to lib- 


The Emperor of Austria has abolished the 
taxes paid by the clergy in those parts of his 
dominions where the majority of the inhabitants 
hurch. The object of 
this remission at the present moment ia too 
obvious to need pointing out. The Austrian 
Government has made representations to that of 
Russia to obtain the discontinuance of the ex- 
pression “ Russo Greek” Church in public docu- 
ments relative to the Eastern question. The 
Emperor of Austria has three million subjects 
g the Greek religion. The Countess 
Blanche Teleky has been sentenced to ten 
years imprisonment, for holding communication 
with the patriotis abroad. Her Governess has 
also been imprisoned, and her female attendants 
likewise, each senteuced to thirteen months, as 


belong to the Greek 


The bill regulating the various ecclesiastical 
communities of Holland—has just been laid be- 
fore the Second Chamber. In the preamble the 
Government declared that the bill has in view 
the maintaining of equal rights and equal pro- 
ions, the guaranteeing of the 
organization, subject to the 
rights of the government to demand guarantees 
for the preservation of law, peace, and order; 
and the guarding of society from any prejudice 
which may spring from the free professing of 
any form of worship. 


tection for all reli 
liberty of interna 


The accounts from Australia, received in de- 
tail in England, by the overland route, are to 
the 3d April from Sydney, Melbourne the 8th, 
and Adelaide the 10th. The position of all the 
Australian colonies, and more particularly of 
Victoria, was still most satisfactory. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Melbourne Chamber of 
Commerce, the exports of Victoria alone amount- 
ed in 1852 to ten millions sterling, the greater 
part of which was made upof gold. 
first three months of 1353, upwards of 600,000 
ounces of gold had been shipped from Melbourne 
Rich mines of tin ore had been dis- 
covered in Victoria. The progress of Sydney 
was satisfactory, but it was thought the recent 
regulations respecting the gold diggings would 
have toberepealed. the Australian colonies 
the markets were nearly bare of 
arrivals of emigrants 
place, the labour market showed a tendency to 

price of provisions had reached a 
frightful height, with no immediate prospect of 


The London News of the 2d inst. publishes 
tches received in advance of the overland 

The dates are—Madras, May 21; Cal- 
cutta, May 16; Singapore, May 15; Hong- 
Nothing definitive had been 
heard from Rangoon; but it was confidently 
expected that the very next steamer would 
the treaty, duly signed, and that 
would once more reign throughout British India. 
All was quiet in the province. The entire Aeng 
Pass was in possession of the British, and the 
Burmese had withdrawn altogether from its vi- 
Sickness in the army was greatly on 


The Overland Calcutta Star says: —‘An epi- 
demic disease, something resembling the plague 
in its symptoms, whiclf first made its appearance 
in the Eusofaye country, appears to be rapidly 
spreading itself along our north-western fron- 
tier. The latest accounts report its having ex- 
tended to the left bank of the Cabul river, oppo- 
site to Naosheera, a village distant about six- 
teen miles from Peshawur. 
tained of its visiting the station, and precaution- 
as the establishment of a 
quarantine at each of the different ferries lead- 
ing from the Eusofaye country to Peshawur, 
It is the general impres- 
sion among people at Peshawur that, as soon as 
the hot weather sets in, its ravages will cease. 
Since General Hodgson’s |ate expedition against 
the Kusranees, the frontier tribes would appear 
to have been tranquil.” 


Fears are enter- 


ary measures, suc 


have been adopted. 


The Overland Friend of China of May 5, 
has a rumour that the expected battle between 
the rebels and imperial troops had taken place, 
and the Tartar troops had been defeated with 
great loss. At Amoy, the Short Knife Society, 
4000 or 5000 men, had made a demonstration, 
with the same objects as the patriots. The 
coast was infested with pirates. The mob was 
expected to rise in Fuchowfu, and other places. 
It was expected to rise in hopes of plu 
intelligence of the success of the rebels. The 
English expected to be obliged to abandon Ning- 
po and Fuchow altogether. 


In the midst of all the dreadful calamities, 
whilst his Majesty the Shah and his court have 
fled to Imama, the Prime Minister and his rela- 
tives carry out their diabolical system of oppres- 
a deaf ear to the peti- 
the people, unless ac- 
companied by a fee; and such is the extent of 
this corrupt practice, that in sums of 20s. and 
40s. the Minister is reported to have amassed 
the princely fortune of half a million of tumans, 
which are said to have been secretly remitted 
to Russia, whither he will, before long, no doubt, 
repair to enjoy this ill-gotten wealth. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Advices from Cape Town to the 30th of May 
have been received at Boston by 
Ocean Wave. The Boston Journal says :— 
There is no news of importance. The war 


sion of the poor, turni 
tions and complaints 


Cathcart stated, in 


circumstances, abandon the defence of European 


lings of hostility to the new constitution ex- 
which is made the capital. is a proba- 
bility of war between the Boers and one of the 
an tribes, the chiefe of —s make loud 
complaints egainst England for supplying the 
Boers with arms and ammunition. 


MARRIBD. 


On the 5th inst, by the Rev. J. W. Hume of Tal- 


Jahassee, Florida, Mr. Isaac Baunson of Clarke- 


ville, to Mies Hanarer N. Weaxxer of Rutherford 


county, Tennessee. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in New York, on Sunday the 17th inst., 
after a long and severe illness, (which she bore 
with great — and Christian resignation,) 
CATHARINE, wife of ROBERT 8. PLACE, in the 
46th year of her age. 

The death of Mrs. LOUISA P. PRESTON was 
announced in the Southern papers as having occur 
red some weeks ago at Columbia, South Carolina. 
I have not seen any thing more than a mere state- 
ment of the melancholy event; and living in a dis- 
tant portion of our country, I am not acquainted 
with any of the circumstances attending her last 
sickness or death; but I knew her long and well, 
and desire to offer some small tribute to the me- 
mory of this most excellent lady. She was the 
daughter of Dr. Davis of South Carolina; and more 
than twenty years ago, became the second wife of 
the Hon. William C. Preston—a man, whose great 
gifts have been attended by the greatest domestic 
afflictions. Having buried all his children, the death 
of his wife leaves him alone in the world. It is in 
such circumstances as these, that such blows of 
Divine Providence are the most stunning, and that 
the supports and the hopes of the Christian are the 
most precious. Nothing ever surpassed the devo- 
tion of Mrs. Preston to her noble and long-afflicted 
husband; nothing ever exceeded her gentle, loving, 
and perfect self-consecration as a wife, through 
good and through ill. Her husbend’s inseparable 
companion during his brilliant career in public life, 
she became his other self, ouring all the sickness 


and sufferi hi i 


her earnest and yea profession of faith in Jesus 
Christ was never, for a moment, lost sight of, either 
herself, or by any one who associated with her. 
nder all circumstances, upon all occasions, at all 
times, from the beginning to the end, she strove to 
follow Christ; and none were so lowly as to be be- 
low her word of sweet encouragement, or too high, 
—and her walk through life was with the highest— 
as to be above her gentle, but pious rebuke. Gifted 
with uncommon charms of person, and possessed 
of very striking mental endowments, both received 
a peculiar cast from constitutional ill-health, which 
made her more than ever an object of the greatest 
interest to her friends. Never was a Christian wife 
stricken down whose life seemed more needful to 
her husband. There was so little of the mere spirit 
of sect in her religion, that I had almost forgotten 
to mention of what sect she was. Originally a Pres- 
byterian, she felt itto be her duty, long ago, and 
under peculiar circumstances, to become an Epis- 
copalian, in which communion, I presume, she 
died. A minister myself of another church, no one 
ever sought at my hands spiritual conference with 
a more earnest, or a more teachable spirit, or 
seemed more in love with the image of Christ, 
wherever she could find it. A faithful friend—a 
most devoted wife—a sincere, simple-hearted, and 
most engaged Christian—to crown all, a lovely, cul- 
tivated, and deeply-afflicted woman—her life passed 
in the high places of earth, without being wasted 
on its vanities, or stained by its follies—a pure, 
faithful, gentle, loving, suffering life—is at last— 
and the midst of it—swallowed upin victory. Few 
live precisely such a life; few, therefore, will wear 
exactly such a crown as hers. R. J. B. 
Died, in Philadelphia, on the Ist inst., in the 
38th year of her age, Mrs. MARY ANN, wife of 
Dr. J. H. HANDY, and — daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Nassau, senior. It pleased God to call her 
in early life, by his grace, and to reveal Christ in 
her, and, separating herself to his service, she en- 
tered the Church, in the sixteenth year of her age, 
by professing her faith in Him, in the Pine Street 
Presbyterian Church, of which her venerable father 
was thenaruling elder. Her walk was consistent. 
Blessed with buoyant spirits, grace sanctified them, 
and made her piety eminently cheerful. In the re- 
lations of daughter, wife, and mother, she was all 
her relatives could wish, and it affords them melan- 
choly pleasure to recall her virtues, brightened by 
the grace of God. She had triale, and passed 
through vicissitudes, but God sustained her, and her 
cheerfulness never forsook her. A long sickness re- 
fined her piety, and she ripened with uncommon speed 
for heaven. Having the sentence of death in her, 
she set herself to loosen the ties which bound her 
to her interesting home. Her disease, more trying 
than painful, did not prevent the full exercise of 
her reason. Her Bible was her constant compa- 
nion—it lay upon her bed, and solaced hours other- 
wise solitary. Through all her sickness, her pastor 
found her habitually cheeriul and trustful. Her 
hope was in the Redeemer’s blood. To leave an 


aged father and mother, whose eyes she might have 


hoped to close,and whose increasing infirmities, as 
an only daughter, she might be expected to solace, 
was no mean trial—she bore it with Christian forti- 
tude. To separate from her husband—to leave her 
children in their early life, was a sacrifice which 
only grace could make. She resigned them all; 
gave them affectionate farewell, with earnest coun- 
sel to her children to choose the better part, and 
seek an interest in her Redeemer. The last two 
weeks of her life was a series of heavenly illumina- 
tions, beaming through the weaknesses of prostrat- 
ing disease. A short time before her death, she re- 
quested her husbaud to find the eleventh chapter of 
lst Corinthians, and, though the muscular power of 
her arms could not hold the volume, she was able 
to read it, and, to an inquiry, evinced her intelli- 
gent apprehension of its meaning. A few moments 
ere her sun went down, her venerated father in- 
quired as to her comforts and supports; she an- 
swered, that the ** Saviour was with her,” and inti- 
mated the fulfilment of the promises of the beaati- 
ful twenty-third Psalm, which had been her favour- 
ite through the hours of wasting disease. Then 
ceasing calmly to breathe, she literally ‘ fell 
asleep,’’ as we believe, in the arms of everlasting 
love. ‘* Blessed are the dead, who die in the 
Lord.”? Her relatives, deeply stricken, are sus- 
tained by the exercises of her last sickness, and 
cheered by the assurance, that she is now in that 
land, ** where the inhabitant shall never say, I am 
sick.» We do but magnify the grace of God in 
such recitals, where the feebleness of womanhood 
is borne above the wastings of disease, and sus- 
tained in the conflict of the last enemy—when 
daughter can leave father and mother—wife se 
rate from husband, and mother give up her chil- 
dren, *‘ to be with Christ, which is far better.”— 
Commun 


SEVENTH AND TENTH PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCHES.—The Rev. Dr. S. M. Andrews will 
preach in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, Broad 
street above Chestnut, South Penn Square, Phi- 
ladelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Morning, 24th inst., 
at half-past ten o’clock; and in the Tenth Church, 
corner of Walnut and Twelfth streets, in the 
Afternoon, at halfpast four o’clock. There will 
be no service in the Tenth Church in the Morn- 


NOTICE.—The Rev. James McGregor Bertram 
of the Island of St. Helena, will preach to-morrow 
(Sunday) morning, 24th inst., at half-past ten o’clock, 
in the North Presbyterian church, (Dr. Janeway’s) 
Sixth street above Green. In the afternoon, at four 
o’clock, in the Sixth Presbytenan church, (Dr. 
Jones’) Spruce street above Fifth; and in the even- 
ing, at quarter before eight o’clock, in the Spring 
Garden Presbyterian church, (Rev. Dr. McDowell’s) 
Eleventh above Spring Garden street, Philadelphia. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The nt(J. L. Boyd) 
of the American Agricultural and Manual Labour 
School for the Jews in Palestine, acknowledges the 
receipt of $8.25, through Joseph P. Engles, Phila- 
delphia, from “* Benevolent Mission Society of Ona- 
slow,’’? Nova Scotia, British Province. 


PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY.—The fol- 
lowing sums have been received by John W. Clag- 
horn, Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Bible Society, 
from June 9th to July 14th, inclusive, viz :—Phila- 
delphia Bible Society, $410.39. Johnstown and vi- 
eiaity do., $72.48. Rock Creek do,, $71.66, Al- 
leghany do., $50. Berks County do., $371.33. 

estmoreland do. do., $150. Erie do. do., 
$133.68. Clearfield do. do., $60. Crawford do. 
do., $20. Cumberland do. do., $10. Female Bi- 


ble Society of Pittsburgh, $139.64. Do. do. of Bel- 


lefonte, $91.90. Do. do. of Canonsburg, $55.75. 
Do. do. of Lewistown, $17.60. Pennsylvania Col- 


lege and Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, $10. 
Mr. Joseph Marshall of Enon Valley, to make him 


Life Member, $30. Mr. William Blair of Jekes- 


burg, Perry county, $10. Associate Reformed 
Church, East Palestine, to make Rev. Samuel Pat- 
terson Life Member, $30. Presbyterian Church, 
Frankford, to make Rev. 8. F. Grier Life Member, 
$30.06. All Saints Church, Lower Dublin, $5. 
Rev. J. J. Aikin, $65. Total, $1834.48. Issues 
for the same period were—Bibles, 2709; Testa- 


ments, 4412; total, 7121. 


--- 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 
The Presbytery of Baltimore will! 


hold an adjourned meeting in the Lecture Room of 
the Franklin Street Church, Baltimore, on Tuesday, 
26th inst., at ten o’clock, A.M., to attend to any 


business which may regularly come before it. 
R. C. Gausaarru, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold 
an adjourned meeting at Middletown, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the last Tuesday of this month (26th inst.,) 


tt *clock, P. M. 
James Hazrer, Stated Clerk. 


EATH OF CHILDREN. — Thoughts on the 
D Death of Little Children. By Samuel Irenzus 
Prime. With an Appendix of Hymns and Poems, 
selected from various authors. Fourth edition. 


Price 50 cents. 


Written with great simplicity and tenderness, it 
bereaved parent can fail to 


is a book which no 
prize.—Courier 


The thoughts are with t tenderness, 
and must appeal to hearts of those who have 
been bereaved.— Pr 


For 50 cents remitted 
» pre-pate. 


wise, a copy will be sent 
lished by 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 


683 Broadway, corner of Amity street, New York. 


july 23—4t 


most Important Differences in their Doctrines and 
Charch Polity. By Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. 37 cts.; 


5 cls. 
A ements on Medical and Moral Life; or, 
Mind and the ions, considered in Relatica to 
ee Disease, and Religion. 12mo, $1; postage 


Home Pictures. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 12mo, 
$1; postage 16 cts. 

Poems. By Alexander Smith. 16mo, 63 cts.; 
11 


24 cts. “ 
of 
Sceptic. Paith; or, a Visit to a Rel 


y Rogers. 12mo, $1.25; postage 2) cts. 
Reason and F othe . Rogers. 
Biuence; & Moral Tale for Young People. 
By Chariotte A . Second 
postage edition, 16mo, 75 cts.; 
y am I Presbyterian? Mother. 18mo, 
pters on the Shorter Catechism. By a Cle 
gyman’s Daughter. Second edition, 16me, 
postage 14 cts. ’ 
Junkin on Justification. Second edition, 12mo; 
postage 16 cts. 
For sale by WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist. Bookstore above Sixth, 
july 23—3t Philadelphia. 


MSs SPALDING’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES — Exizaserurows, New 
Jensey.—Miss would respectfully inform 
her friends, and the Public, that her Sc for 
Young Ladies (Elizabethtowa, New Jersey) will re- 
open on Monday the 12th of September. 

-—For Board, Instruction in English and 
Latin, $250 per annum. Music on the Piano, per 
em from $12 to $30. French and Drawing, 
eac 

The location is pleasant and retired, combining 
many advantages of town and country. 

x Miss ee may be addressed at South- 
ampton, Long Island, New York, during the month 
of August. jaly 


Li“SYLVANIA.—The Annual Commencement of 
this College will be held on the last Wednesday (the 
27th) of July inst. Previously to the exercises of the 
Graduating Class on that day, the Annual Address 
before the Literary Societies of the College will be 
delivered by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, D. D., of the 
city of New York. On the evening preceding the 
Commencement, (Tuesday evening, July 26th,) the 
Rev. William Henry Green, Professor in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, will deliver the Ad- 
dress before the Alumni of the College; and on 
Monday evening, (July 25th,) the Junior ibition 
will take place. The friends of the Institution are 
respectfully invited to attend. Trains leave New 
York for Easton three times, daily, on the New 
Jersey Central Railroad, and twice, daily, from Phi- 
ladelphia on the Trenton, Belvidere and Delaware 
Railroad. This will present a favourable occasion 
for strangers and citizens to visit the famous 
** Forks of the Delaware,” and learn for them- 
selves tho prosperity of this growing Institution. 
The next Session—the best time for Students to 
enter—wil] commence on Thursday, the 8th day of 
September next. 

july 9—3t D. V. McLEAN, President. 


HILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., BOSTON — Have 
in Press, and will publish about the Ist of 8 
tember, Memoir of Rev. Adoniram Judson, D. D., 
the First American Missionary to Burmah, by Rev. 
Francis Wayland, D.D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity. To be comprised in two volumes duode- 
= with a superb portrait, finely engraved on 
steel. 
The Conflict of Ages; or, The Great Debate on 
the Moral Relations of God and Man, by Rev. Ed- 
ward Beecher, D.D. One volume 
be issued simultaneously with Dr. Judson’s Me- 
moirs. 
Orders from Booksellers, Agents, and others, res- 
pectfully solicited. 
Upon application to the Publishers, Agents, Cler- 
gymen, Students, and others, wishing to thoroughly 
canvass the different counties throughout the Uni- 
ted States, will be furnished with Circulars giving 
particulars in regard to prices and terms of the 
above works. july 23—8: 


ITUATION WANTED AS A TEACHER. — 
A Lady, of some years experience in teaching, 
desires a situation, in which she may be employed, 
with liberal remuneration, either as resident Tencher 
in a family—in the charge of a select school—or as 
an assistant in a Seminary. 
Communications addressed (post-paid) to the office 
of Presbyterian, 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
will receive immediate attention, july 23—3t 


ILTON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Institu- 
tion will commence its fourth Term on the 
Ist of September next. Parente and Guardians 
who may wish to send their daughters, and any 
who may be committed to their care, from home to 
school, will please take this Seminary into favoura- 
ble consideration. It is designed ta, give —— 
Ladies as good an education as can be obtai 
in any similar Institution in the country. From 
long experience, the Principal flatters herself that 
she is, to some extent, qualified for the arduous du- 
ties of her station. This School is entirely under 
female influence, and is remote from any Young 
Gentiemans’ Institution. Milton is a qpiet and re- 
tired village, in the Susquehanna ley. it is 
also beautifully located on the bank of river by 
the same name, and as healthy a place as is in the 
world. It is directly on the line of the Sunbury 
and Erie Railroad, and it will be but a little while 
before it will be accessible by railroad from every 
direction. 
Teams.—Board, Washing, and Tuition in all the 
Elementary, English, and Scientific Branches, per 
Term of five months, $55. 
Extras—Instructioa on the Piano, with use ofin- — 
strument, per quarter, $10. Latin and French, 
each, $5. Drawing and ge, Ag Vocal Mu- 
sic, or Singing by Note, will taught twice a 
week to all the School free of charge. 
7 One quarter to be paid in advance. 
Mas. C. J. MARR, Principal. 
References.—Rev. D. Longmore, D. D., Rev. J. J. 
Reimensyder, Hon. J. Pollock, 8S. Hepburn, Esq., 
Rev. Mr. McMury, F. Pollock, Esq. 
july 23—3t 
gon FLIRTATIONS—By Catharine Sia- 
clair, author of ** Beatrice,’? ** Modern Ac- 
complishments,’? &c. Elegantly illustrated, and 
beautifully bound in cloth. 75 cts.; neatly bound in 
paper, 50 cts. 
odern Flirtations is a powerfully wrought and 
salutary satire upon ble foibles.—New York 
Evangelist 


gelist. 
This is a rare book; a now and then book, and 
one which shal! leave its signature upon the popalar 

A powerfully written ntense teresting 
This work aims a heavy and successful blow at 
one of the great evils of modern society.,— Albany 
Argus. 
it is a volume of great originality and fascinating 
interest.—Lilerary (English) Gazette. 

She writes to show the infinite superiority of 
natural feeling and Christian principle to artificial 
tastes and worldly honour. It is one of those 
books that are sure of wide reading.—New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 

It shows that male flirts are not less numerous 
or less worthy of condemnation than female ones. 
—Portland Transcript. 

It is brilliant and original, and will scatter good 
seed broad-cast.—New ord Mercury. 

The most delightful novel of the day.—Milwau- 
kee Morning News. 

A work like this cannot fail to leave its mark 


upon society.— Boston a 
PPublished 
RINGER & TOWNSEND, 


No. 222 Broadway, New York, 
And for sale by all Booksellers. july 23—It 


N PRESS.—ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, have in Press (from 
advance sheets, received by Steamer,) “ Infidelity; 
its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies; being the Prize 
Essay of the British Organization of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance. By the Rev. Thomas Pearson, Eye- 
mouth, Scotland,’’ one volume, Svo. 
july 23—Iit 


ES MOINES COLLEGE AT WEST POINT, 
IOWA.—The Summer Session of thie Insti- 
tution opened on the first Moaday ia Jane, aad will 
close on the last Wednesda This 
College was established by ytery of lows, 
in 1847, and coatisued under their patronage u 
the fall of 1852, when the Synod charge of its 
but at its late —_ meeting restored it with 
its property to Presb : 
Ae Presbyterial’ College, it was blessed and 
prospered. Two Professors have been sustained 


without the least pecuniary embarrassment. The 
College building is quite large, with aumber of 
rooms well oo 

The College is furs 
philosophical apparatus, globes, The library 
is well selected and highly 

The last term closed with a Freshman, Sophomore, 
and Junior Class, which, it is hoped, will not be in- 
terrupted by the change from Synod to Presbytery. 
The course of study is similar to that of Jefferson 
College, Pennsylvania. The Board of Trustees 
have just closed their annual meeting — having 
elected an entire new Faculty, dcaletlog of 
Rev. Salmon Cowles, A. M., President; the Rev. 
Bloomfield Wall, A.M., and the Rev. Carson, A.M., 
Professors. An endowment on the Schol p plan 
was agreed upon, and efficient means will be imme- 
diately adopted to complete it. Thie Institution is 
situated in the heart of one of the a counties in 
lowa. West Point is ten miles fram Fort 

(on the Mississippi,) and connected with that 

by stage daily. The location is retired, and 
respects pleasant and healthy. Colleges in the 
West offer superior inducements to young men, de- 
siring an education, to Des Mojnes College. Pa- 


the utmost confidence, that they will.be tharoughiy 
educated, and their morals carefully attended te. - 
Tuition from $16 to a year. Boarding can 


be obtained in the best te families for $1.25 a 
eek. 
“By order of the Board of Trustess: 
JOHN WOODMAN, 
july 16—3° ; Recording Secretary. 


ITUATION WANTED.—A 


Lady desires 
situation as aad Paini- 


time Summer entirely to Draging<aa¢ 

Painting. References and testimonials 

dress Drawing, C. W., Troy, New ¥ 
july 23—3t 


have turned robbers. Among others,| JAMES HAMIL: 
| property | ved. ‘to be by them applied, disposed ¢ jistribo- the Now Schools; Eabibit of “a 
ae ee ee <4 trunks and were saved. They were | ted for scientific, literary, religious, or charitable ‘ 
mat wo ‘end 4 steak the Engl in their ap- | purposes.’ For many years before his death, 
— oS lected | et pearance, and could ghee ees it is said that he expended in charitable dona- engineers pl 
Dr. abiléres. The eldest was twenty five thousand dollars per | licensed, and licenses were refused to five engi- 
é ay ee eae Beer then ot thirty, and the other twenty-three years of age. neers and seven pilots on the ground of incom- ITALY. 
get Four years ago the same boat met with a simi- Deata or Caier.—The Chero- There were more refusals than these 
slated to lar collision, and sank in the river, near New- | Advocate published at Tohlequoh, Cherokee | ly, many being on the ground of intem- 
burgh. On that occasion thirty persons lost | Nation, announces the death of Richard Taylor, pet bat some of the engineers of this 
3 Pee Comraovensy. We dicted for but the case has never uit, after a and pain hese By Maurice. 91.25; postage 23 cts. 
come before the courts. 
| Mansts.—Mr. Benjamin Hard- SPAIN. 
EB . . th has a 
inge of Cincinnati, has made a valuable disco- and trom Dis youth gious 
Bet hn very in synthetic chemistry, by which he is | mre oF lees engaged in public or official caps 
enabled to produce an artificial marble from 
oe common pebbles and sand. various occasions, & Member e Na- ‘ 
Be? & tional Committee, Executive Councillor, and 
in Independence Square, Philadelphia, in _hon- ‘ 
erty of worship. 
AUSTRIA. 
7 
AUSTRALIA. 
improvemen 
INDIA. 
a ing, nor in the Seventh Church in the Afternoon. , 
q the increase. 
CHIPA. 
7 | 
| 
dred pieces; has governors, parallel motion, air r 
| ina gt ‘every other appliance of the most 
: perfect engine. It is put in motion by blowing ; 
7 th h a tube, and is rted to work in every % 
mens of work Ip, well repay a visit to , 
| 
severely scalded about a dozen others. Some ntuti 
were driven overboard, maiao! fear, but é 
! of the boat say only three or four ; but others re- 
ortwenty. From the evidence ad- 
= it would ‘appear that the blame’ rests 4 
alone with the navigators of the sloop. It 
> peema that there was a young man at the helm : — 4 
a of the who swears that he did not know having ended, the manner of disposing of the P 
4 larboard; and there was a men subdued Kaffirs is being discussed. General 
= of oft Kaflies be ond the boun- ing in Oil and Water Colours, She hae had seve- 
water from the boiler fell upon him. Two In- ey > 
ho ware passenven dary of the colony proper. He intends to carry in x 
out this plan, even to the extent of removing some collection of patterns q 
pe persons who remained friendly, whom he states se © 
sided in the village of Caught »ppos ite that he will sufficiently compensate for the ne- 
i Montreal, Canada. During the last few moaths cessity of such a change. Some of the Kaffirs r 


A Sacomp, Boox uv Latin; containing Syntax 
Lessons in Prose, forming 
‘Sufficient Latin Reader. With Imitative Ex- 
ercises,.and a Vocabulary. By John McClin- 
tock, D.D., late Professor of Ancient Lan- 
gongs in Dickinson College. New York, 
853, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 296. 
From the high reputation of Professor McClin- 
tock as a scholar, and his extensive experience 
as a teacher, we have every reason to presume 
that this book is what it professes to be. The 
plan strikes us as a good one, and it seems to 
be well carried out. 


- We have received from Messrs. Blanchard & 
Lea, Philadelphia, the American Journal of Med- 
ical Sciences for July, This is an ably conducted 
Quarterly, furnishing « large, amount of infor- 
mation from both home and foreign sources. 


gress of their noble science. 

Littell’s Living Age, number 478, is a good 
number. It does up “ Table-moving” in both 
prose and poetry. — 

The Mercersburg Quarterly Review for July 
contains seven articles, one of which is an ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Nevin at the celebration 


of the union of Franklin and Marshall Colleges. 


The object of this article is to infuse more of 
the progressive principle into the German mind 
of Pennsylvania. He regards that element 
as having been somewhat of a drag on the 
e State; but hopes 


ticism and error, into which Dr. Nevin seems 
to be léading it. | 


SUN-STROKE. 


~ At this season of the year, when so 
many fatal cases occur from sun-stroke, 
and a too free use of ice-water, the 
following, which is said to be an almost 
effectual remedy, should be extensively 
circulated. 

‘Place the patient in a cool and airy 
situation, with his head and shoulders 
elevated, and while some one is remov- 
hat, unbuttoning his shirt-collar, 
else 


removing or loosening whatever 
else may be tight about his ‘person, 
dash suddenly cold water on the head. 
This may be done with a pitcher, or any 
suitable vessel, held at some distance 
above the head, pouring out it a 
large and steady stream. ustard 


” plasters misy also be used over the 


upper part of the feet, and on the 
wrists ; bat continue the water, and the 
patient may be saved. It is hardly 

ible to speak too highly of the 
Peneficial inflaence of cold water in the 
treatment of coup desoliel. Many vio- 
lent cases of this, and also of apoplexy, 
att been most successfully cured by 


| Animals Drifting on Ice. 


Every arctic traveller is aware of the 
fact, that polar bears are seen on the 
ice at a great distance to sea, and quite 
out of sight of land, and my own expe- 
rience bears testimony to the fact, that 
not unfrequently they are found swim- 
ming in thé sea when neither ice nor 
land is in sight. The arctic fox, and I 
believe, also the wolf—animals not gen- 
erally known to take the water—are 
often set adrift upon the ice, and are 
thus blown out to sea, where they per- 
ish -when'the ice dissolves, if they have 
not previously died of starvation; and 
cases are known, although perhaps not 
recorded, in which human beings have 
been blown away from the land upon 
the ice, and were never heard of. Two 
persons of my knowledge have disap- 
in this manner from the coast of 

Vest’ Greenland;’ one of them, how- 
ever, reached the opposite side of the 
straits, where he spent the remainder 
of hig life among his less civilized bre- 
thren; and the ships engaged in whal- 
ing on the west side of this strait some- 
times. have to discharge a deed of hu- 
sanity, by taking up from the drifting 
0e8 @ group of natives, whose avoca- 
tions had proved too decoying to be 
safe.—Inglefeld’s Summer Search for 


tenersi Bpitaph on his 


opisapa: 
have béen‘his own composition, yet, al- 
though it hes ‘been read. by thousands 
on ‘her tomb in Tennessee, it has never 
sppesred in.print before.’ This singu- 


rans thus: 


chel Jackson 
the 324 of Deceabr, 


her temper amiable, 

ieving the -of her tellow-crea- 
‘aad that divine plea- 
ing To the’ poor she was 
tebe rich she was an 


| example; to the wretched a comforter ; 
the wi 


© _prosperons an. ornament. Her 
pity went tand in hand with her benev- 


olence, and.sbe thanked her Crestor for 
permitted to do.good.....A 


| life have 


"Twas pléssant way on s summer day, 
And we were a happy set, 

As we idly bent where the streamlet went, 

. To get our fingers wet; 

With the dog-rose here and the orchis there, 
And the woodbine twining through ; 

-With the broad trees meeting every where, 
And the grass still damp with dew; 

Ah! we all forget in that blissful spot, 

. The names of care and pain, 

As we lay on the banks by the shepherd’s cot, 
To rest in the green old lane. 


O! days gone by! I can but sigh 

» As I think of that rich hour, 

‘When my heart in its glee but seemed to be 
Another wood-side flower; 

For though the trees be still as fair, 

. And the wild bloom still as gay— : 
Though the South wind sends as sweet an air, 
And heaven as bright a day; 

Yet the merry set are far and wide, 
And we never shall meet again ; 

We neyer shall ramble side by side, 
Along the green old lane. 


- —— 


PLY BOAT. 


The following reminiscence, from the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, can- 
not fail to be interesting to the rea- 
der: 


The Half Moon was the name of the 
Vlie Boat in which Hendrick Hudson 
discovered New York Bay in 1609. 
She was of eighty tons on y and was 
fitted out for Hudson by the Dutch East 
India Company, and manned by a crew 
of twenty sailors, partly English. The 
Half Moon left Amsterdam on the 4th 
of April, 1609. Early in July, it 
reached the Banks of Newfoundland, 
touching at Cape Cod, and then going 
off to the mouth of the Chesapeake, 
looking in at Delaware; on the even- 
ing 0 September 2, 1609, Hudson 
came in sight of the high hills of 
Neversink, and on the next evening 
landed at Sandy Hook Bay. A Vlie 
Boat is so called from its being built 
expressly for the difficult navigation of 
Vlie and Texel. The name, as well as 
the model, was very soon adopted in 
other countries. The French call it 
Filbot; the English Fly Boat, and the 
Spanish Filbote; and thus came the 
modern name Fillibuster, of late so fre- 
quently used in connection with the Cu- 
ban expeditions. Hudson ascended the 
North River as far as the present site 
of Albany, and was eleven days in sail- 
ing up, and as many more in drifting 
down. 

On the 9th of October, Hudson set 
sail from Sandy Hook, and steered out 
to sea. Sailing eastward for a month 


on the 7th of November, 1609, he ar- 
rived safely at Dartmouth, in Devon- 
shire. Hudson never revisited the river 
which bears his name, but the Half 
Moon did; while Hudson, in attempt- 
ing to explore the Northern Ocean, 
was abandoned by his mutinous crew 
in a boat, and left to perish among the 
fields of ice in the Bay which was named 
after him. The Half Moon sailed in 
1611 for the East Indies, and on the 
6th of March, 1615, was wrecked and 
lost on the Island of Mauritius. The 
Half Moon was the first vessel that 
ever sailed on the noble Hudson. 


THE DEAD SISTER. 


The following, from the Autobi- 
ography of De Quincy, showing at 
once his genius and idiocyncracies, will 
be pronounced a very beautiful descrip- 
tion. He gives a scene which occurred 
when he was but six years old. A 
beloved sister, some two or three years 
older than himself, lies dead, and he 
resolves on visiting the body. 


“Not for the world would I have 
made this known, nor have suffered a 
witness to accompany me. I had never 
heard of feelings that take the name of 
‘sentimental,’ nor dreamed of such a 

ibility. But grief, even in a child, 
Cann the light, and shrinks from human 
eyes. The house was large enough to 
have two staircases, and by one of these 
I knew that, about mid-day, when all 
would be quiet (for the servants dined 
about one o’clock,) I could steal up into 
her chamber. I imagine that it was 
about an hour after high noon when I 
reached the chamber door; it was locked, 
but the key not taken away. Entering, 
I closed the door so softly that, thoug 
it opened upon a hall which ascended 
through all the stories, no echo ran 
along the silent walls. Then, turning 
round, I sought my sister's face. But 
the bed had been moved, and the back 
was now turned towards myself. No- 
thing met my.eyes but one large win- 
dow, wide open, through which the sun 
of mid-summer, at mid-day, was shining 
down torrents of splendour. The wea- 
ther was dry, the sky was cloudless, the 
blue depths seemed the express types of 
infinity; and it was not possiblo for eye 
to beheld, or for heart to conceive, any 
mbols more pathetic of life and the 
glory of life. * * * * From the gor- 
geous sunlight I turned round to the 
corpse. There lay the sweet childish 
figure; there the angel face; and, as 
eople usually fancy, it was said in the 
ano that no features had suffered an 
change. Had they not? The forehead, 
indeed—the serene, the noble forehead 
—that might be the same; but the 
fringed eyelids, the darkness that seem- 
ed to steal from beneath them, the mar- 
ble lips, the stiffening hands laid palm 
to palm, as if repeating the supplica- 
tions of closing anguish—could these 
be mistaken for lifef Had it been so, 
wherefore did I not spring to those 
heavenly lips. with tears and never- 
ending kisses? But so it was not. I 
tood checked for a moment; awe, not 
fear, fell upon me; and whilst I stood, 
a solemn wind begen to blow—the sad- 
dest that ear ever heard. It was a 
wind that _— have swept the fields 
of mortality for a thousand centuries. 
Many times since, upon summer days, 
when the sun is about the hottest, I 
have remarked the same wind arising, 
and uttering the same hollow, solemn, 
Memnonian but saintly swell: it is in 
this world the.one great audible symbol : 
of And three times in my 
‘happened to ‘hear the same 
sound in the same circumstances— 
namely, when standing between an open 


window and a dead body on a summer 


without seeing any land by the way,- 


6 filled with the golden fulness of life, 
e pompe of the Cceatn above, or the 
glory of the flowers below, and, turnin 
when it settled upon the frost whic 
overspread my sister’s face, instantly a 
trance fell upon me. A vault seemed 
to open in the zenith of the far blue 
sky—e shaft which ran up for ever. 

in spirit rose as if on billows, that also 
ran up the shaft for ever; and the bil- 
lows seemed to pursue the throne of 
God; but that also ran before us, and 
fled away continually. The flight and 
the pursuit seemed to on for ever 
and ever. Frost, gathering frost, some 
Sarsar wind of death, seemed to repel 


‘| me; some mighty relation between God 


and death dimly +. to evolve 
itself from the dreadful antagonism 
between them; shadowy meanings even 
yet continue to exercise and torment in 
dreams the deciphering oracle within 
me. I slept, for how long I cannot say ; 
slowly I recovered my self-possession ; 
and when I woke, found myself stand- 
ing, a8 before, close to my sister's bed.”’ 

Beautiful description; and yet how 
strangely idiosyncratic! Can the read- 
er imagine such a vision as that with 
which it closes occupying a place in the 
autobiography of a Franklin or of a 
Scott ! 


The Swearing Room. 
The Baltimore Sun of the 19th ult. 


says:—‘“‘A day or two since, a gen- 
teelly dressed man, and having all the 
appearance of a gentleman, walked into 
the bar-room of one of our most res- 
| pectable hotels, and perhaps by way of 
showing his consequence, strutted about 
the room, asking questions, and inter- 
larding his language with any amount 
of oaths, especially annoying to the 
landlord and several other persons pre- 
sent. The landlord at last went to 
him, and quietly calling him aside, told 
him that the language he was using 
was exceedingly Benazhaable in that 
place; further, that there was a pri- 
vate room, particularly fitted up, which 
was called the “‘ swearing reom,”’ and 
if he would only go there he might 
swear to his heart’s content. The 
stranger took the rebuke kindly, and 
no more swearing was heard from his 
lips at that time. 


WOOD GAS. 
The city of Wilmington, North Caro- 


lighted city in the United States. The 
whole apparatus, including mains, gas- 
ometer, &c., cost but $13,900. Phis 
includes their transportation from Phi- 
ladelphia, with also the pay and pas- 
sage of workmen. By reference to 
Ure’s Chemical Dictionary—a standard 
work— it will be found a ton of coal, or 
thereabouts, yields about ten thousand 
cubic feet of gas. This is after eight 
hours’ distillation from the best select- 
ed coal. By actual experiments it has 
been found that a cord of wood will pro- 
duce ninety-three thousand cubical feet 
of gas. It will be perceived at once, 
this renders wood gas much cheaper; 
besides, it is a well ascertained fact, 
that wood-oils, in the production of 
light, are as seven to three in favour of 
of ligneous oils over coal. One reason 
that they have been so little used is, 
that they require to be distilled from 
wood previous to use; but this difficulty, 
it is said, has been obviated by a sim- 
ple and yg 3 apparatus, invented and 
patented by Dr. McConnell. This in- 
vention places the use of gas within 
the reach of all rural villages, and will 
render every one who chooses to be so, 
independent of the gas companies, for 
by its means they can manufacture their 
own gas at a much cheaper rate than 
it can now be supplied by any company 
chartered within the United States. 
This gas has not the offensive smell of 
that produced by coal, and can be pass- 
ed directly from the retort through the 
washer or condenser to the gasometer, 
without further purification. 


Remarkable Powers of Memory. 


Facts compel the writer to believe 
that the powers of the memory are 
bounded only by the extent of its cultz- 
vation. Of the extent of its natural 
capabilities, he has the highest ideas. 
Indeed, he regards its powers as almost 
infinite. Innumerable facts tending to 
establish this conclusion, he has wit- 
nessed and experienced. On request- 
ing the South Boston omnibus drivers 
to do errands in Boston, he observed: 
that they took no memoranda, yet com- 
mitted no errors, though they often do 
a score of errands at a trip. The se- 
cond time I went to the Boston Post 
Office, the delivering clerk, without 
looking over the letters or ape said 
there was none for me. requested 
him to look, which he did, meanwhile 
remarking that it was useless, but found 
none; and scores of times, the moment 
he saw me, responded that there was 
something or nothing for me, without 
my being able to detect a single mis- 
take. To be able thus to remember 
whether or not there was something 
for any of those thousands of citizens 
and strangers continually applying, re- 
quires an extraordinarily retentive me- 
mory; and yet every reader might have 
attained, probably can _ acquire, one 
quite as efficient. Mr. Worthen, baker, 
of Manchester, New Hampshire, serves 
three hundred customers, about two- 
thirds of whom take more or less ae 
morning; but he sets down nothing till 
he returns home, after having visited 
one-half of them; yet he forgets not a 
loaf. A man in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
can tell at once the name and age of 
every inhabitant in town, young and 
old. After delivering a lecture at 
Clinton Hall, on the improvement of 
the memory, one of the audience stated 
that an acquaintance of his, a cattle 
drover of New York, who could neither 
read or write, after having sold out 
large droves to different butchers, kept 
their number, price, and every thing in 
his mind, and could go round months 
afterwards, even after having bought 
up and sold out several other droves, 
and settle from memory, without ever 
having been known to forget any thing. 
The Gaboon merchants accomplish b 
memory what is still more extraordi- 
nary. The fact is remarkable in itself, 
and furnishes a practical proof of the 
correctness of this doctrine of improv- 
ing memory illimitably by its exercise, 
that all those who can neither read nor 
write have astonishing memories—sev- 
eral hundred cent. better than 
others. Of this fact, any reader can 
easily find illustrative examples. The 


reason is that such, unable to record 
their business, are compelled to re- | 


lina, is now, for its size, the cheapest | 


and thus this 
faculty. Indubitable and universal fact 
compels the belief that the human mind 
is constituted and cs ted, provided 
the body were a wh the right state, 
and this faculty disciplined in the best 
manner, to recall a large portion of the 
events of life. 


Where was the Declaration 
Independence Written? 


This is a question which has excited 
much discussion. The following letter 
from Mr. Jefferson settles the question. 
The house he designates is at the cor- 
ner of Seventh and High (or Market) 
streets, Philadelphia, the lower story of 
which is now occupied as a clothing 
store, and the upper stories as a print- 
ing office. 

“ MoNnTICBLLO, . 26,1 
“To Dr. James Mease, Philadelphia. 

“Dear Sir—It is not for me to esti- 
mate the importance of the circum- 
stances concerning which your letter of 
the 8th makes inquiry. They prove, 
even in their minuteness, the sacred at- 
tachments of our fellow-citizens to the 
event of which the paper of July 4, 
1776, was but the declaration, the gen- 
uine effusion of the soul of our country 
at that time. Small things may, per- 
haps, like the relics of saints, help to 
nourish our devotion to this holy bond 
of our Union, and keep it longer alive 
and warm in our affections. This effect 
may give nee to circumstances, 
however small. 

“ At the time of writing that instru- 
ment, I lodged in the house of a Mr. 
Graaf, a new brick house, three stories 
high, of which I rented the second 
floor, consisting of a parlour and bed- 
room, ready furnished. In that parlour 
I wrote habitually, and in it wrote this 
paper, particularly. So far I state from 
written proofs in my possession. The 
proprietor, Graaf, was a young man, 
son of a German, and then newly mar- 
ried. I think he was a bricklayer, and 
that his house was on the south side of 
Market street, probably between Seventh 
and Eighth streets, and if not the only 
house on that part of the street, I am 
sure there were few others near it. I 
have some idea it was a corner house; 
but no other recollections throwing light 
on the question, or worth communica- 
tion. Iam ill; therefore, only add my 
assurance of my great respect and es- 
teem. HOMAS JEFFERSON.” 


Medical Graduates in 1853. 


We learn hom the Medical Exam- 
iner that the Medical Graduates in 
1853, have thus far been as follows: 


Jefferson Medica! College, 

University of Pennsylvania, . 
University of Maryland, . 

Kentucky Medical School, . 
Medical Department of Yale Colle 
Medical Department of Pennsy!vania Col- 


Medica! School of Harvard University, 
Starling Medical College, 
Physicians and Surgeons, New 

Medical College of Georgia, 
Medical Department of the St. Louis Uni- 

Medical Department of the University of 

Philadelphia Medica] College, . 
University of Nashville, Tennessee, . 
Medical Department of Hampden Sydney 

College, Virginia, . . . «. 
University of Louisville, 


THE OLD ATHEIST! 


Dead! and of all his wealth not suffi- 
cient to bury him with proper decency. 
Died, doubting to the last—poor old 
gray-headed Atheist! 

Years ago his home was a palace. 
His daughters were beautiful; his sons 
stately and noble. He gloried in his 
unbelief. ‘‘ His eyes stood out with 
fatness.”” It seemed hard to the poor 
Christians, and one was tempted to say, 
‘It is better with the wicked than with 
the good.”’ 

But by these wet clods, on which 
the rain drips dismally, lies his pine 
coffin. And the sexton strikes it with 
his shovel, and coarse jests profane the 
“garden of God.” 

** Poor old Atheist!’’ One daughter 
lies broken-hearted in an early grave. 
One in a foreign land wanders under 
the weight of his curse. The youngest 
son, the “old man’s darling,” rots in 
jail; the other died drunken. 

All were Atheists. Prosperity kept 
them company long. Their ships sailed 
in safety. Their orchards were never 
blighted. Sickness tainted not their 
beauty; care and disappointment left 
their hearts alone. 

But to-day where are they, with the 
wealth and glory of prosperity? 

Ay! it is true. 

” The mill of God grinds late—dut it 
grinds to powder.”’ 
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HINTS ON CLEANLINESS. 


The following facts, taken from Dr. 
Alcott’s new work, entitled “ Lectures 
on Life and Health,” show the neces- 
sity of ventilating and cleaning cellars, 
wells, &c. 


‘In the early part of my career as a 
medical practitioner, I was called to the 
house of a wealthy farmer, whose nu- 
merous family had been alarmed by the 
sudden appearance in their midst of a 
severe disease, of the typhoid dysen- 
teric character. I found the family in 
great trouble, indeed the whole neigh- 
bourhood greatly agitated and dis- 
tressed. 

‘On examination for local causes of 
what seemed to be a local disease—it 
was the month of September—I found 
the cellar and all the premises in a con- 
dition that left little room for doubt. 
The cellar had not been cleaned that 

ear, if, indeed, in two or three years. 

t was full, so to speak, of half putrid 
cabbage and cabbage leaves, decayed 
potatoes, and apples, ciderless, rem- 
nants of animal substances—some of 
them quite putrescent—and mould 
shelves and bins. The house, well, 
vault, sty, and I had almost said the 
barn and barn-yard, were in a sort of 
concavity or basin; and their filthy 
contents, when put in a liquid state by 
the rains or otherwise, appeared likely 
to have intercommunication. Besides 
this, the sink was close to the well, the 
water of which was low. 

‘‘ The premises were cleaned and ven- 
tilated; the sick—what had not died— 
were taken care of, and no longer per- 
mitted to inhale carburetted and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas; the alarm 
ceased; the rest of the patients, except 
one, recovered, and no more disease 

revailed among them, as far as I could 
earn, for many years.” 


Mioon-Light Scene on the Great 
Salt Leake. 


BYTERIAN. 


Captain Stansbury, while surveying 
the Great Salt Lake, was sometimes 
compelled by the beauty and grandeur 
of the scenery to turn from science to 
poetry. The following is one of his 
descriptions: 

“The evening was mild and bland, 
and the scene around us one of excit- 
ing interest. At our feet, and on each 
side lay the waters of the Great Salt 
Lake, which we had so long and so ar- 
dently desired to see. They were clear 
and calm, and stretched far to the 
South and West. Directly before us, 
and distant only a few miles, an island 
arose, from cig t hundred to one thou- 
sand feet in height, while in the dis- 
tance other and larger ones shot up 
from the bosom of the waters, their 
summits appearing to reach the clouds. 
On the west appeared several dark 
spots ——e other islands, but the 
dreamy haze, hovering over this still 
and solitary sea, threw its dim, uncer- 
tain veil over the more distant fea- 
tures of the landscape, and prevented 
the eye from seeing any one object 
with distinctness, while it half revealed 
the whole, leaving ample scope for the 
imagination of the beholder. The still- 
ness of the grave seemed to pervade 
both air and water, and excepting here 
and there a solitary wild duck floating 
motionless on the bosom of the lake, 
not a living thing was to be seen. 
The night proved perfectly serene, and 
the young moon shed its tremulous light 
a sea of profound and unbroken 
silence. I am surprised to find, al- 
though so near a body of the saltiest 
water, none of that feeling of invigo- 
rating freshness which is always experi- 
enced when in the vicinity of the ocean. 
The bleak and naked shores, without a 
single tree to relieve the eye, presented 
a scene so different from w att had pic- 
tured in my imagination of the beauties 
of the far-famed spot, that my disap- 
pointment was extreme.” 

Preservine Fruit in BottLes.—Straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, 

eaches, in fact any fruit may be preserved 
in air-tight bottles, so as to retain its natural 
flavour, with but litte labour or expense. 
The following is an excellent mode :—* Fill 
the bottles quite full with fruit not quite 
ripe; place them, with the corks put lightly 
into them, in a copper with cold water up 
to the necks, and gradually raise the tem- 
perature of the water to 160 degrees, and 
not exceeding 170 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Keep them at this temperature half an hour; 
then take each out separately, and fill it up 
with boiling water from a kettle to within 
an inch of the cork; drive in the cork 
firmly, tie it over, and dip it immediately 
into bottle wax, and lay the bottle on its 
side, to keep the cork always damp. ‘To 
prevent fermentation, turn each bottle half 
round twice or thrice a week for two or 
three weeks; after that they will need no 
further care. ‘The corks should be soaked 
in water two or three days before being 
used.’’ Another mode is to tie the corks 
before putting the bottles in the water. The 
heat expels the air from the fruit. As soon 
as the bottles are cool enough, apply the 
sealing-wax. The secret consists in ex- 
hausting the air from the bottles, and making 
the corks air-tight. | 


Eco Priants.—This delicious vegeteble 
is not yet half appreciated. We know some- 
thing of this, from having dealt in seeds. 
“Please read over the catalogue,”’ says a 
customer; “let me see what you have, 
that I have not got.” Egg plant? “No, 
I never could see the use in that, anyhow.” 
But, good friend, do you know to cook it? 
« Why, the old ’oman fries ’em, Ifbelieve.”’ 
But does she first peal them, then parboil 
them before frying them? “No; we just 
slice them and fry them, and, to my no- 
tion, they are not fit to eat,” So would it 
be to our notion, if we had to eat them 
cooked in that way. Egg plants may be 
transplanted through all this month; plant 
them in a moist, rich soil; select the first 
for seed, and do not allow any fruit to ripen 
on the bushes that you wish to continue on 
bearing. In this manner, they will pro- 
duce their purple treasures until a heavy 
frost. Now,to cook them. Are you fond 
of stewed oysters? If so, we will give 
you a dish equal to the Mobile Bay oys- 
ters. First peel the fruit, and slice it thin, 
boil it in salt and water, until thoroughly 
done. Now drain off the water, cover it 
with sweet milk, crumble in some toasted 
bread and crackers, with pepper, and such 
other condiments as the taste may dictate. 
Now break in two or three eggs, and as it 
simmers over the fire, stir all together; as 
soon as the egg begins to harden, the meta- 
morphosis is complete ; the oysters are ready 
for the table. ‘To fry them, they should be 
first peeled and parboiled, then dipped into 
batter, and dropped into boiling lard—taking 
care to season them properly before frying. 
— Soil of the South. 


Pouttry.—Fowls must have room, or 
they will not be prolific in eggs or chickens. 
They want also a variety of food. A lit- 
tle meat daily is good, and they should have 
access to lime. Old mortar is good for 
them, and gravel is an indispensable article. 
It is not advisable to keep large numbers 
together, and if all are let loose once a day, 
to roam, they will be more healthy than 
when confined. We want them out oc- 
casionally, to pick up grasshoppers and 
worms, 


Bou your Motasses.— When molasses 
is used in cooking, itis a very great im- 
provement to boil and skim it before you 
use it, It takes out the raw taste, and 
makes it almost as good as sugar. When 
molasses is much used for cooking, it is 
well to prepare one or two gallons in this 
way ata time. | 


How To make Canpies.—We find in 
an exchange a recipe fora new method of 
making candles. ‘To twelve pounds of lard, 
use of alum and saltpetre each one pound; 
dissolve the alum and saltpetre in a small 
quantity of water; then pour into the 
melted lard, and boil the whole until the 
waiter evaporates. The mixture requires 
constant stirring, to = settling in the 
bottom of the vessel. Candles made of 
this composition are equal to the best tal- 
low, and last some time longer. 


Hints as TO Manures.—Hoofs, hairs, 
feathers, skins, wool, contain more than 
fifty per cent, of carbon, and from thirteen 
to eighteen per cent. of nitrogen, besides 
sulphur, salts of lime, of soda, and of mag- 
nesia. These substances hold, therefore, 
the first rank, as it were, amongst manures; 
and as a long time is required for their de- 
composition, their action may often last for 
seven or eight years, They yield excellent 
results, especially when made into a com- 
post for potatoes, turnips, hops, hay, and 
generally on meadow-land. Hairs spread 
upon meadows are said to augment the crop 
three-fold; and the Chinese, we are told, 
are so well aware of the very great value of 
that manure, that they carefully collect the 
hair every time they have their heads 
shaved— and the operation is performed 
every fortnight—and sell it to their farmers. 
Now, the crop of hair which every indi- 
vidual leaves at the hair-cutters’ yearly 
amounts to about half a poend; reckoning, 
therefore, at 13,000,000, the number of in- 
dividuals who, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
are undergoing the process of shaving and 
hair-cutting, we have a production of about 


3000 tons of hair—that is, of manure of 
the most valuable kind, since it represents, 
at least 150,000 tons of ordinary farm-yard 
manure, which might be collected almost 
without trouble, but which, on the contrary, 
such is our carelessness or indolence in 
these matters, is, I believe, invariably te 
away in our streets or sewers, and utterly 
wasted.— Farmer's Manual of Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry. 


To Featuer Bans Mar- 
TRESSES.—Rub them over with a stiff brush 
dipped in hot soap-suds. When clean, lay 
them on a shed, or any other clean place 
where the rain will fall on them. When 
thoroughly soaked, let them in a hot 
sun for six or seven successive pap owe 
ing them up well, and turning t over 
each day. ) 


Paint sor Brick Hovses.— A corres- 
pondent of the Ohio Farmer has used a 
cheap and very durable paint for the exte- 
rior of brick dwellings, which has already 
stood several years,and is now quite as 
fresh as when first applied. It consists 
simply of lime wash, with sulphate of zinc 
as a fixing ingredient. Any requisite shade 
is given by adding the colours used by 
house painters. A clear and rich cream 
colout may be obtained by applying yellow 
ochre to the common new brick; a livelier 
and warmer shade will be added 4 a little 
Venitian red. Burnt sienna may likewise 
be used. This paint is far cheaper than 
oil paint, costs but little more than common 
whitewash, and nothing will remove it but 
the severest friction. 


Settine Fence Posts in Asues. — 
have heard it said that in planting posts, to 
fill up the holes with ashes, will effectually 
prevent them from rotting. Quite recently 
one of my neighbours had occasion to take 
up some posts made of saplings, which 
had stood for sixteen or eighteen years, 
and which are as solid, even the albumen 
or sap-wood, as when put there. He says 
he is at a loss to account for the durability 
of the posts, unless it is owing to some 
ashes with which, by accident, the holes in 
which the posts were placed, were filled. 
I have also heard it said that lime would 
answer the same purpose. It is likewise 
asserted that common salt has a like effect, 
when deposited in the post in an augur 
hole and tightly closed up.— Ohio Cultiva- 
tor. 


CHILDABNS 
THE PHILOSOPHICAL KITTEN. 
Purr on, little kit; 
How long will you sit 
So quietly there by the fire? 
It is plain that you love 


The warmth of the stove, 
And your wishes no further aspire. 


Methinks that in you 
An example I view, 

From which I may learn, if I will, 
That the very best plan, 
For beast and for man, 

Is oft to be quiet and still. 


If we worry and fret, 
Into trouble we get, 
And injure ourselves, if no other; 
But far better our state, 
If we patiently wait, 
And seek our disquiet to smother. 


Bat still, I suppose, 
Should I tread on your toes, 
Your philosophy all would depart; 
And should Carlo presume 
To enter the room, 
Your claws would perhaps make him smart. 


It is easy to be 
From petulance free, 

When nothing occurs to perplex us; 
But our true state of mind 
We far better can find, 

When something is tending to vex us. 


Perhaps it will do 
For a kitten to show 
And to act out the nature of cat; 
But those to whom Heaven 
A conscience has given, 
Should learn better conduct than that. 
— Youth’s Cabinet. 


THE POOR BOY. 


Don’t be ashamed, my lad, if you have a patch 
on your elbow. It is no mark of disgrace. It 
speaks well for your industrious mother. For 
our part, we would rather see a dozen patches 
on your jacket than hear one profane or vulgar 
word escape from your lips, or smell the fumes 
of tobacco in your breath. No good boy will 
shun you because you cannot dress as well as 
your companion, and if a bad boy sometimes 
laughs at your appearance, say nothing, my 
good lad, but walk on. We know many a rich 
and good man, who was once as poor as you. 
There is our next door neighbour, in particular, 
now one of our wealthy men, who told us, a 
short time since, that when a child he was glad 
to receive the cold potatoes from his neighbour’s 
table. Fear God, my boy; and if your are poor 
but honest, you will be respected—a great deal 
more than if you were the son of a rich man, 
and were addicted to bad habits. — Youth’s 
Penny Gazette. 


THE BETTER LAND. 


A father and mother were living with their 
two children on a desert island in the midst of 
the ocean, on which they had been shipwrecked. 
Roots and vegetables served them for food; a 
spring supplied them with water, and a cavern 
in the rock with a dwelling. Storm and tem- 
pest often raged fearfully on the island. 

The children could not remember how they 
had reached the island; they knew nothing of 
the vast continent; bread, milk, fruit, and 
whatever other luxury is yielded there, were 
things unknown to them. 

There landed one day upon the island four 
Moors in a small boat. The parents felt great 
joy, and hoped now to be rescued from their 
troubles; but the boat was too small to take 
them all over together to the adjoining land, so 
the father determined to risk the first. 

Mother and children wept when he embarked 
in the boat with its frail planks, and the four 
black men were about to take him away. But 
he said, “* Weep not! It is better yonder; and 
you will all follow soon.” 

When the little boat returned and took away 
the mother, the children wept still more. But 
she also said, “ Weep not! In the better land 
we shall all meet again.” 

At last came the boat to take away the two 
children. They were frightened at the black 
men, and shuddered at the fearful sea over 
which they had to pass. With fear and trem- 
bling they drew near the land. But how re- 


_ joiced they were when their parents appeared 


upon the shore, offered them their hands, led 
them into the shade of lofty palm-trees, and 
regaled them upon the flowery turf with milk, 
honey, and delicious fruits. ‘‘O! how ground- 
less was our fear!’’ said the children; “we 
ought not to have feared, but to have rejoiced, 
when the black men came to take us away to 
the better land.” 

“Dear children,” said their father, “our 
voyage from the desert island to this beautiful 
country conveys to us a still higher meaning. 
There is appointed for us all a still longer voy- 
age to a much more beautiful country. The 
whole earth, on which we dwell, is like an 
island. The land here is, indeed, a noble one 
in our eyes, although only a faint shadow of 
heaven. The hither over the stormy 
sea is—death; that little boat resembles the 
bier, upon which men in black apparel shall at 
some time carry us forth. But when that hour 
strikes, then we, myself, your mother, or you, 
must leave this world. So fear not. Death is 
for pious men who have loved God, and have 
done his will, nothing else but a voyage to the 
better land.” 

“ Expectant of eternal peace, | 

The Christian feels Death’s terrors cease; 
And, led by God’s paternal hand, 
Mounts upward to the better land.” 


Comprehensive Legacy: 


The following paragraph, from “ The 
Testimony of William Wilson, some 
time Schoolmaster in Park,” may stand 
as a model of exhaustive enumeration: 


“T leave my witness and testimony 
inst all sectarian errors, heresies, 
and blasphemies, particularly against 
Arianism, Simsonianism, Socinianism, 
Quakerism, Deism, Burogianism, Famil- 
ism, Scepticism, Arminianism, Antino- 
mianism, Libertinism, Brownism, Bax- 
terianism, Anabaptism, Millanarism, 
Pelagianism, Campbellianism, White- 
fieldianism, Latitudinarianism, and Inde- 
pendency; and all other sects and sorts, 
that maintain any error, heresy, or 
blasphemy, that is contrary to the word 
of God, to sound doctrine, and the 
power of godliness; and all erroneous 
speeches, vented from pulpits, presses, 
or in public or private discourses; a 
against all toleration given or granted 
at any time, in favour of these, or any 
other errors, heresies, or blasphemies 
and blasphemous heretics, particularly 
the toleration granted by the sectarian 
usurper Oliver Cromwell; the anti- 
Christian toleration granted by the Po- 
ae Duke of York; and the present 
ong continued toleration, granted by 
that wicked Jezabel, the pretended 
Queen Ann.’ —Burton. 


THUNDER STORMS. 


It is curious and interesting to ob- 
serve the effect which a thunder-storm 
roduces on different temperaments. 
one sre entirely free from the pecu- 
liar influence which electricity exerts 
on the system; but its effects are strik- 
ingly diversified. One may be seen 
stepping out fearlessly, to watch with a 
singular kind of fascination, the fantas- 
tic course of the lightning, and, with 
watch in hand, calmly calculating its 
distance by the first crash of thunder— 
while others, cowed and dismayed, creep 
stealthily into some corner, and, with 
covered eyes, sit in silent agony, the 
whole system thrilled with a perceptible 
tremour, at every reverberation of the 
thunder. The thoughts run from attic 
to cellar, but no retreat seems safe from 
the action of that subtle fluid. Few 
are depressed to such an extent, but in 
some instances the victim seems over- 
powered with a strange and mysterious 
dread. 


A JAIL IN INDIA. 


Bayard Taylor, correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, visited the Agra 
Jail, Northern India, and, among other 


things, gives this account of the “ exer- 
cises 


Here were hundreds of men seated 
at their looms, weaving carpets, singing 
the multiplication table in thundering 
chorus. ‘Twelve times twelve,” sang 
the monitor in a shrill solo; “One hun- 
dred and forty-four,” burst out the 
chorus, in all sorts of voices. We went 
in to the blacksmiths’ shops, where the 
prisoners, by a refinement of punish- 
ment, were made to forge their own 
fetters, themselves fettered. ‘“ Seven 
times sixteen,’’ sang the solo, as he 
raised his hammer; “One hundred 
twelve,’ was roared in answer, drown- 
ing the clang and bang of the iron. 
In the women’s department there was 
a shrill tempest of vulgar fractions; 
the cooks recited astronomical facts 
while mixing their rice. Even the 
hardest cases, confined in solitary cells, 
were going through their ‘a-b-abs,” 
through a hole in the door, to a moni- 
tor standing outside. 


W “asi os young Lady, as Governess, in a 
family going South, competent to teach 
Music, French, Drawing, and al] the branches of 
a common English education. A pious Lady would 
be preferred. A liberal sala will be given. Ad- 
dress A. J. at this office, 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. july 16—4t* 


EACHER WANTED.—A Lady is wanted to 
teach Music, and take the principal charge of 
. School in a healthy and pleasant part of Upper 
irginia. 
he same situation could be offered to a clergy- 
man or teacher who might be disposed to purchase 
or renta small farm near the School, and whose 
wife could give instruction in Music. Address 
Piedmont,’’ Liberty, Virginia. july 16—3¢ 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. —Smirn & 
EnNGLisH, ers and Importers, No. 36 
North Sizth Street, Philadelphia—Have for sale, at 
the very low prices annexed, the following valuable 
Books, viz :—Chalmer’s Great Biographical Diction- 
ary, 32 vols. 8vo, well bound in full calf, $56. 
Calvini Opera Omnia, 9 vols. folio, fine copy, in full 
calf, gilt; price only $65. Lampi on John, 3 vols. 
4to, clean and new copies of this rare work, only 
$7.50. Witsii Opera Omnia, 6 vols. in 5, vellum, 
$7.50. Poli Synopsis Criticum, 5 vols. folio, very 
fine copy, in half morocco, of the best edition, $45. 
Owen’s Complete Works, 21 vols., in board, $25. 
Boston’s Works, 12 vols. 8vo, new edition, $20. 
Charnoek’s Works, 9 vols. 8vo, very scarce, $27. 
Guyse’s Parapbrase of the New Testament, 6 vols., 
$8. Calvin’s Works, (translated,) as far as pub- 
lished, 40 vols. Riveti Opera, 2 vols. folio, only 
$6.50. Pictet Theology, (in French,) 3 vols., $7.50. 
Theodore Agrippa D’ Aubigné’s History, 8 vols., $6. 
Buddem’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols., $4.50. 
Princeton Review and Biblical Repertory, complete 
from 1829 to present time, half bound, in good 
sheep, only $60. Also many other valuable books 
to be had as above. july 16——-3t 


he TEACHER WANTED—For the Piano, 
Singing, &c., in a High-School—a single man, 
thoroughly qualified, a professor of religion, and 
able to teach some other branches, also. Address, 
immediately, at Mount ae New Jersey, 
july 16—3t AMUEL MILLER. 


FEMALE SEMINARY, STAUN- 
TON, VIRGINIA—Under the supervision of 
the ae og of Lexington—the Rev. WILLIAM 
B. BROWN, A. M., Principal, with competent as- 
sistants in all the Departments. — The Scholastic 
Year begins the first — of August, and 
ends the last of May. Board and Washing for the 
Year, $110. Tuition in the regular Classes, Latin 
included, $30; Music, with use of Instrument, $40. 
Further particulars may be found in Circulars, which 
will be furnished on ween to the Principal. 
There is a Preparatory Department—Tuition, $16 
the year. july 9—4t 


E UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY.— 
$250 ,000.— Office south-east corner Third and Chest- 
nut streets.—This Company, in one department, is- 
sue Policies upon the Mutual Principle, with the 
security of a Capital Stock. This attractive combi- 
nation offers to Policy holders double the ordinary 
security, without disturbing their right to a full par- 
ticipation in the distribution of profits each and 
every year. The system of payments is Cash in 
advance, and can made with reference to the 
convenience of parties opening policies with the 
Company. 

In the Savine Funp Deraaruent, Money is re- 
ceived party. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of FIVE PER CEFT. 


DIRECTORS. 

B. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, 
Ambrose W.Thompson,| Lawrence Johnson, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, O. A. Norria. 

Sterner R. Caawroarp, President, 
Anmsrosz W. Tuompson, Vice-President 
G. Imtay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 


Acruary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Williaw. Pepper, M.D. 
In attendance at the Office of the Ce apany, from 
1 to 2 P. M., daily. oct 256—ef* 


d ee SCHOOLS—A young Clergyman, who has been 
preaching several years, and has taught some 
—educated at the Col oe and Theological Semi- 
—- Princeton, New Jersey, wishes a situation 
as ncipal of a School, either male or female. 
Address ( post-paid, giving full particulars) Sioma, 
Box 227, Nashua, New Hampshire. july 9—3* 


MEDICAL EDUCATION.—Pewn Me- 

or 
ship System Instituted—The Fal) Course of Lectures 
to Females commences September 5th, 1853, and 
continues sixteen weeks. 

Fees, for a single Course, $50; for a Scholarship 
Certificate for two years’ Tuition, $50; four years’, 
six years’, $100, &c. 

- For Announcements, further informations, &c., ad- 
dress ABRAM LIVEZEY, M.D., Dean, 
No. 329 North Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 


july 9—3t 


POSTMASTERS.—Tus or Woop- 
woatm’s Yourns’ Caster will send a speci- 
men of the Juty Numsen (the frst number in the 
new volume) to every postmaster in the United 
States who will write ten aay hie wish to 
for the A liberal com- 
mission allowed to Yearly subscrip- 
tion $1. D. A. WooDWORTH, Publi . 
july 9—4teow 113 Nassau street, New York. 


School, having resolv 


ture, grounds, &c., on reasonable terms. in- 
stitution has been in successful operation now more 
than five years, and has a reputation at home 
and abroad. The location is very eligible for any 
one desirous to establish a Male or Female Semi- 
nary at the West, and to be useful. For further par- 
ticulare = of the editors of this paper. 

july 


beg R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original pack or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 

x Goods carefully ked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—¢f 


AGIC LANTERNS.—The attention of Teach- 
ers and Lecturers is respectfully called to 
our assortment of Magic Lanterns, and Astronomi- 
cal, Scripture, and other Sliders. We have cer- 
tainly the largest assortment for sale in the United 
States. Our prices and Illustrated Catalogues of 
Magic Lanterns and Sliders, giving full particulars, 
will be sent free of charge, or can be had at our 
store. McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
may 28—3m $48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ANCASTER YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.— 

This Institute was opened in May last, ina 
very eligible position, in the beautiful and health- 
ful city of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

The building is new, commodious, well fitted 
up, and finely adapted to the purpose to which it is 
devoted. The Fall Session of the Institute will 
commence on Thursday the Ist of September next, 
with a full corps of efficient teachers. The teach- 
ers and the pupils will form one family with the 
Principal, who, being a Presbyterian clergyman, 
will regulate his family upon elevated, moral, so- 
cial, and Christian principles. 

The year is divided into two Sessions, of twenty- 
two weeks each. 

The terms for Boarding and Tuition in the Eng- 
lish Branches are, $65 per ion. 

For further particulars see Circular, which the 
Principal will be happy to furnish parents gratui- 
tously. It may also be obtained at this office. 

ILLIAM E. LOCKE, Principal. 
july 16—S8t* 


ESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 

525 Cuestyut Street, PHILADELPHIA—MARY 
L. BONNEY, HARRIETTE A. DILLAYE, Asso- 
ciate Principals.—The next Academic Year of this 
Institution will commence September Ist, 1853. 
The Seminary is pleasantly situated in the upper 
part of Chestnut street, (between Schuylkill Sixth 
and Seventh,) Philadelphia, a location combining 
all the advantages of the city with comparative re- 
tirement from its excitement. The house is com- 
modious and pleasant, and no expense has been 
spared to make it atiractive and home-like. While 
it is the primary design to secure to the pupils a 
thorough education in al! the varied departments of 
Literature and Science, much attention is paid to 
Music, Painting, Pencilling, and Crayon, together 
with the Languages, especially the French. In a 
word, a constant effort is made to unite solidity 
with polish throughout the intellectual structure. 
The daughters or wards of distant patrons can 

nd the Summer vacation at the Seminary, or, if 
they desire it, can spend a part of it travelling 
with the Principals, Further particulars found in 
Circulars. 

References.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Rev. 
Charles Wadeworth, Rev. David Malin, Mr. Pau! T. 
Jones, Mr. J. Engle Negus—Philadelphia; Mrs. Em- 
ma Willard, Mrs. Joha H. Willard—Troy, N. Y.; 
Stephen W. Taylor, LL.D., Hamilton, N. Y.; Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, Rev. R. Babcock—New York; Rev. 
R. Fuller, D. D., Baltimore, Md.; T. Fuller, M. D 
Hon. R. W. Barnwell—Beaufort, S. C.; Howard 
Malcom, D. D., Lewisburg, Pa.; Rev. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Rev. T. Rambaut, Savannah, 
Ga.; Rev. E. Lathrop, New York city; Benjamin 
Dayton, Esq., St. Louis, Mo.; Hon. D. A. Turner, 
R. A. Exell, Esq.,—Warrenton, N. Cc. 

may 7—6m 


REMIUM STAIR RODS. — The subscribers, 
Cpe for the liberal patronage received, 
would call the attention of their friends and the 
public to their splendid display of Stair Rods, for 
which they obtained the first premium at the last — 
Exhibition of the Franklin Institute. Their Lac- 
and Sitrver Priatep Rods, so much ad- 
mired by all who have purchased them, are well 
worthy the attention of housekeepers. | 
Brass Door Situs, Ster Pirates, and Starr Rops 
made to order, in lots to suit purchasers. 
WILER, THOMAS & CO., 
No. 81 South Fifth street, below Walnut, west 
may 21—tf side, Philadelphia. 


EMALE SEMINARY—WNo. 191 North Seventh 
street, Philadelphia—Rev. JAMES 1. HELM, 
Principal.—The Fal] Session will open on Monday, 
September 4. Under the personal instruction of a 
thorough scholar and experienced teacher, young 
Ladies will enjoy the best advantages for obtaining 
a superior education. A junior department is pro- 
yided for younger pupils, until they can profitabl 
enter the more advanced Classes. Particulars will 
be found in Circulars. 

References. — Drs. Boardman, Neil], Leyburn, 
Jones, Engles, Coleman, A. W. Mitchell, M. D 9 
Prof. J. 8. Hart, Hon. Joel Jones, Jofeph P. En- 
gles, J. N. Dickson, and M. Newkirk, Esqs. 

july 2—2m* 


HILADELPHIA BOOK-BINDERY.—Joun D. 
Eean, Plain and Ornamenta! Book-Binder and 
Leather Gilder, has removed his Book-Bindery to the 
South-east corner of Market and Seventh streets, Phi- 
adelphia. Entrance from Seventh street. 3-25 per 
cent. saved, and sometimes more, to those patroniz- 
ing this establishment. Large Illustrated Works, 
Books of Engravings, Scrap Books, Albums, Port- 
folios, and Music, bound with great care and 
strength, in plain and elegant styles. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Periodicals done up with 
neatness and despatch, and cheaper than any other 
establishment in the city. june 18—tf 


BELLS !—Church, Factory, Steamtoat 

and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
m resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, ifdesired. 

An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them the greatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his pr extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputation 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign countries; the Belis from 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts o1 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also Brass or is 
Castings of any size cast to order. 

All communications promptly attended to. 

ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS. 
mar 5—ly* West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y¥. 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.—Davip 

Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 
Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 
ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 

DAVID PEASE, 

South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf de] phia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
York” by and No. 985 Broadway, New 
ork, 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in“ 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the x 
Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For . 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . 
With an additional copy to the person 


also, which prevent the clapper 


year, . . e 
With an additional to the agent. 

The money must always be sent in advance: 

the amount io langeye should be pro- 


cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
“ WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 


No. 144 Chestna treet, Philadelphia, 
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